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For The Woman's Journal. 


IN HER GARDEN. 


BY J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 





Peer in at her window, rose, my rose, 

For you are more valiant than I. 

Peer in, you are so near and so fair, 

She'll not be angry but kiss you there, 

With a happy laugh and bappy sigh ;— 

And have you a message hid? She knows! 


Perchance some dainty pretence of work 
Is idly lying within her hand; 

But she, my sweet, is dreaming I know, 
And waiting for winds that come and go 
With lulling heats of the tropic land, 
And the odors rare that in them lurk. 


Her garden is very fair to-day! 

White petals drip from the apple trees, 

And al] the modest, old-fashioned flowers 

Have plumed themselves through the morning hours, 
And banished anon the raiding bees, 

To deck unsullied her garden way. 


And I am waiting here, rose, my rose, 

While you so faithfully do my will; 

And what shall you have for recompense? 

I'll pluck thee, brave rose, a moment hence, 
And you shall lie in one golden rill 

Of her hair.—Haste, for this brief hour goes! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We publish, this week, letters from sev- 
eral friends, setting forth their views of 
the political situation. We have already 
expressed the opinion that it is impracti- 
cable for the suffrage organizations, or 
the suffragists, as a body, to take sides in 
the campaign, because the suffragists in- 
clude persons of every shade of political 
opinion, who are agreed only upon the 
one question of equal rights for women. 
They differ utterly as to the relative im- 
Portance of the various issues involved In 
this campaign, in which woman suffrage 
is not an issue, although it ought to be. 
Most of them are Republicans, Democrats, 
Prohibitionists, Labor Reformers, or Civil 
Service Reformers first, and woman suf- 
tragists afterwards. Hence it would be 
an impossible attempt to unite them under 
any one banner, even if there were any 
One banner that had pre-eminent claims to 
the support of suffragists as suffragists. 
But there is not. The Prohibitionists and 
Labor Reformers have both declared for 
the principle. Hence, all we can do is to 
advise our subscribers to follow their own 
Political convictions; which our subscrib- 
rs will certainly do, whether we advise 
them to or not. Personally the editors of 
the Woman’s JoURNAL hope that Harri- 
son and Morton will be elected. But the 
letters we publish to-day will show what 
Widely differing views of the situation 
may be taken by equally earnest friends 
of woman suffrage 
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The Connecticut Prohibition State Con- 
Yention met in Hartford on the first of 
August, endorsed woman suffrage, and 
Xominated State officers and Presidential 

The majority report of the Com- 

On Resolutions reaffirmed the Indi- 
*2apolis platform. The minority report, 
tigued by Rev. S. M. Hammond, of Tor- 
rington, Dr. M. W. Robinson, of New 
London, and Rey. James G. Ditmar, of 
Fairfield, declared it “both impolitie and 





unfair” to blend the issues of woman suf- 
frage and prohibition. After discussion, 
during which it appeared that Rev. Mr. 
Hammond, the originator of the minority 
report, had withdrawn from the Conven- 
tion, that report was laid upon the table. 
The majority report was then amended so 
as to indorse the Indianapolis platform, 
favoring woman suffrage. A plank was 
added, demanding the abolition of the in- 
ternal revenue tax on liquors by the imme- 
diate prohibition of the traffic, and the 
majority report was unanimously adopted. 
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The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory on the constitution- 
ality of the woman suffrage law has not 
yet reached us. 





The New York Star, which is giving to 
woman suffrage a column edited by Ham- 
ilton Wilcox, has more than a column in 
the issue of July 29. This open door, in a 
new quarter and to a new class of readers, 
may be made vastly useful to the cause. 


o> 
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The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica met in this city last Wednesday. 
Among the delegates, on the floor and 
front seats, were a number of ladies. This 
is the first time that ladies in any number 
have attended a national convention of the 
Catholic total abstainers. They were Mrs. 
P. A. Nolan, wife of Secretary Nolan, 
Misses Mary ‘I’. McDonald, Katie McDon- 
ald, Katie Cush, Alice R. Kearney, Mary 
T.. Fitzpatrick, Martha McAvoy, Nellie A. 
Fitzgerald, Katie M. Haydon, E. V. Boyce, 
Sarah A. Moore, Teresa McUaughy and 
Mrs. A. Cooney, representing the Philadel- 
phia union; Mrs. James E. O’Brien and 
Miss Sarah A. O’Brien of the St. Paul 
unions; Miss Lizzie Dooley of the Boston 
union. , 
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The interest of the Convention culmi- 
nated in a discussion of the relation be- 
tween the church and the saloon, growing 
out of a spirited address by Rev. Walter El- 
liott, of the Paulist fathers of New York. 
Father Elliott said: ‘‘And it is that good 
word, Liberty, consecrated by the blood 
of martyrs and heroes in many a hard- 
fought struggle, behind which our ene- 
mies, the saloon keepers, intrench them- 
selves. Liberty! Personal Liberty! What 
liberty do they claim? Is it the liberty of 
the family? A man will die for his fam- 
ily. Why, gentlemen, it is from the door 
of the saloon that the blood-stained foot- 
steps are tracked that lead down to the 
destruction of the family! [Loud ap- 
plause.] Liberty to poison the family, to 
breed dissension and social warfare. [Con- 
tinuous applause.] ‘The liberty of the 
man, is it? The liberty of the beast! 
(Tremendous applause.] There is another 
liberty men claim, the liberty of the citi- 
zen. Thisis a great liberty, too. There 
are few of us who know, except as we 
read of it in some old history, what it is to 
bare the bosom and lift the arm in defence 
of liberty. Whocan say that the liberty of 
the Christian has anything to do with the 
liberty of those who sell drink and keep 
saloons? [Loud applause.] Many times 
have [ walked the streets of large cities 
hanging my head in shame to see the 
names rendered famous in the great and 
glorious past of our history, associated 
with the virtues and victories of martyrs 
and heroes, conspicuous over the saloons 
and associated with the work of demons. 
(Loud applause.) Liberty, liberty every- 
where! [Applause.] The liberty of con- 
science and of religion that there may be 
less restraint upon the very limbs of man 
by drink. [Continuous applause.] But 
no liberty to do wrong! [Applause.] 
No liberty to poison liberty! [Applause.]} 
No liberty for the saloon-keeper!” [Ap- 
plause. } 
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Rev. Father Hogan, of Trenton, N. J., 
vehemently opposed Father Elliott’s de- 
nunciation of the liquor-sellers, as being 
‘*non-Catholic.” ‘Before condemning 
anything as unworthy of liberty, it should 
be shown that it is wrong. I say the sale 
of liquor is not wrong per se, and will not 
be condemned by the church. We are go- 
ing too far and trespassing on Catholic 
teaching, when we denounce saloon-keep- 
ers indiscriminately. We must make a 


distinction. It is those who oppose the- 


sale of liquor who must be denounced 
[sensation] and be avoided, and who are 
committing sin and are not worthy of lib- 
erty. (Murmurs of disapproval.) But 
where the sale is carried on according to 





Catholic teaching, I say these men should 
not be denounced. We should not be 
allowed to drift from teaching that is 
Catholic to that which is non-Catholic.” 
{Some applause, mingled with disappro- 
val.] 





Father Sheehy, of Pittsburg, Pa., said: 
‘Father Elliott understands the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. I believe [ am in 
accord with most of the clergy here. 
What Father Elliott said is my conviction, 
and I move a vote of thanks to Father 
Elliott for his address.” [Applause, ] 
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Rev. James M. Cleary, of Wisconsin, 
seconded the motion, and, in support of 
Father Elliott’s position, referred to the 
teachings of the third plenary council of 
Baltimore, which was that ‘‘the saloon- 
keeper is dangerous.” It is the teaching 
of the Catholic Church that liquor saloon 
keeping is unbecoming and a dangerous 
business, and Father Elliott could not say 
more than this. I wish to be on record as 
sympathizing with him. [Applause.] 





— 


The sympathy of the convention was 
evidently with Father Elliott. A vote of 
thanks was given bim, and a similar vote 
of thanks to Father Hogan was almost 
unanimously refused. ‘This action marks 
a decided advance in the position of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Societies in 
practical politics. 
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The white ribbon women participate in 
the funeral services of their lost comrades 
with great appropriateness and delicacy, 
introducing an element that is a decided 
gain in impressiveness and beauty. We 
hope this custom may become general. 
No one can speak so well about another 
as one who has shared her noblest aspira- 
tions and endeavors. By order of the 
National W. C. ‘I’. U., Miss Willard is pre- 
paring selections for such occasions. In 
the homes of the poor the request is often 
made that members of the W. C. T. U. 
shall conduct the funeral, especially of 
children, and so, without any effort, they 
have been led into this new field of sym- 
pathy and help. 


aint 
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ANOTHER SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN RHODE 
+ ISLAND. 





APPONAUG, R. I., AUG. 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Barrington, R. I., has a suffrage league. 
It was organized on Saturday, July 28. 

The members fully believe that educa- 
tion in politics is what women require. 
They have, therefore, decided to begin a 
course of political study Aug. 8, meeting 
monthly for that purpose. 

The president of the W. C. T. U. will 
read the leaflet, ‘‘Why the W. C. T. U. 
Seek the Ballot” at the next meeting of 
that organization, hoping thereby to in- 
crease suftrage interest. 

On Thursday afternoon I organized 
here, and in the evening shall go to East 
Greenwich. LOUISE TYLER, 

State Organizer R. I. W. 8S. A. 
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HOW WAR AFFECTS WOMEN. 


H. W. Blanchard, in the Boston Tran- 
script, recalls some of the barbarities of 
the infamous Mexican War, which spared 
neither sex nor age. A letter to the 
Louisville Courier said : 


‘*While | was stationed with our left 
wing in one of the forts, on the evenin 
of the 21st, I saw a Mexican woman busi- 
ly engaged in carrying bread and water 
to the wounded men of both armies. I 
saw the ministering angel raise the head 
of a wounded man, give him water and 
food, and then bind up his ghastly wound 
with a handkerchief she took from her 
own head. After having exhausted her 
supplies, she went back to her house to 
get more bread and water for the others. 
As she was returning on her mission of 
mercy, to comfort other wounded per- 
sons, | heard a report of a gun, and saw 
the poor innocent creature fall dead. It 
made me sick at heart, and, turning from 
the scene, | involuntarily raised my eyes 
toward heavemgand thought—Great God! 
is this war? ing the spot, next day, I 
saw her body still lying there, with the 
bread by her side, and the broken gourd, 
with a few drops of water still in it—em- 
blems of her errand. We buried her. 
While we were digging her grave cannon- 
balls flew around us like hail.” 


oF Vera Cruz, the New York Herald 


“The bombardment of four days placed 
the town in ruins, under which great num- 
bers of non-com ts—men, women and 
children—were buried.” 

A New Orleans paper said: 

A shell from one of our mortars, passing 





through the dome of a church, exploded 
on the altar, killing ten or fifteen women 
who had gathered there for protection.” 


Another, writing from Vera Cruz, said: 


“A French family were quietly seated 
in their —*8 the evening previous to 
hoisting the white flag, when a shell from 
one of the mortars penetrated the building 
and exploded in the room, killing the 
mother and four children, and woundin 
the residue. Another shell struck a chari- 
ty hospital, entered the roof, bursting in 
the room where the sick inmates were 
lying, and killed twenty-three.” 


An officer of the army wrote from Mat- 
amoras in May, 1846: 


I went over the field after the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma, and the sight that 
met my eye there was one which imagina- 
tien can scarcely depict. Bodies of Mex- 
ican soldiers were lying in every direction; 
some with their heads entirély or partly 
shot off; others without legs or arms; 
others with their entrails torn out. I 
crept about on my hands and knees 
through the chaparral, and at every few 
paces I would come across dead bodies; 
and at one spot I discovered the body of a 
beautiful Mexican girl staked through the 
heart.” 

A soldier from Ohio wrote: 


“T am satisfied with glory, if it is only to 
be obtained by butchering my fellow-men; 
and I wish some of our valorous friends 
of the North could see a little more of the 
realities of war, and they would not be so 
anxious to rush into one on every trivial 
occasion. It makes me sick now when I 
think of the scenes I witnessed. They 
were perfectly horrid. On the night of 
the 23d, as our shells exploded in the city, 
they were followed by the most terrific 
cries, perhaps from women and children, 
which did not cease till morning.” 


Why should women, who suffer so much 
from the barbarities of war, be denied a 
voice and vote in determining whether 
there shall be war or peace? H. B. B. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


At a regular meeting of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Flint, Mich., held 
July 25, it was ordered that Mrs. Frances 
M. Stewart furnish woman suffrage mate- 
rial for the Flint Semt-Weekly Journal and 
the Zvening Journal ; also that R. J. Davi- 
son, M. D., furnish woman suftrage items 
for the Flint Daily News and the Sunday 
Democrat. 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 











Miss Agnes Shankland.............++++ $1.00 
George Kempton.....esscceceeeseseeces 1.00 
Judge and Mrs. Prescott ......... «+++. 2.00 





Mrs. 8. J. Bradford 


Mrs. Clara H. Nash 100 


sree 1.00 





Mrs. Woodbridge Odlin ................ 
Miss E.S. Tobey.... .......... ....... 
Mary Pestards <oococcocsscccccccccecece 
A Friend ....cc.ccccccce eee 
Rarcua P. B. Tingley 
Sarah D. Harris............. eee 
Mrs. R. Howland .......ceeeeeeeececees 
Mire. TE. BERS. cccccccccceseccvces coceces 
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WIVES SHOULD NOT OBEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of the women speakers at the New 
England Woman Suffrage Festival, said: 
‘*We intend to obey our husbands.” 

The obedience of wives is one of the 
most hideous heads of the hydra we are 
fighting, and Paul has declared, ‘‘His ser- 
vants ye are whom ye obey.” A woman 
gives her cause away, when she makes 
such a humiliating assertion in public. No 
noble-minded women can hear the word 
“obey” used to express her duty to her 
husband without a painful sense of degra- 
dation. Sensible people will try to please 
each other when married, but the word 
‘*obey” should never be used or thought of 
between them, unless it be in a mutual 
way, as Chaucer used it when he wrote: 


“Friends ever each other must obey, 

If they would long hold company ; 

Love will not be constrained by mastery, 

When mastery cometh, the god of love beateth 
his wings, ? 

And farewell—he is gone.” 








MECo. 
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SUCCESSFUL WOMEN DOCTORS. 


Rditors Woman's Journai : 

Dr. Esther W. Taylor, of Boston, has 
recently treated in North Weymouth one 
of the most severe cases of erysipelas to 
recovery, and with marked success. Drs. 
Colby and Taylor (sisters), 658 Tremont 
Street, Boston, are among our most suc- 
cessful women physicians. They have 
had years of successful practice in New 
England and the West, and all who are 
under their treatment are sure to receive 
wise and tender medica! care. H. N. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. STOWE continues to receive $1,500 
a year royalties on ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Miss HARRIET E. CusHMAN has been 
appointed Professor of Greek at Fargo 
College, Dak. 

Miss ELLA LEBEN has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Portland, Ore., 
with a salary of $3000 a year. 

PUNDITA RAMABAI was welcomed be- 
fore she entered San Francisco by a com- 
mittee who met her en route, and was giv- 
en a reception on her arrival. 

Rev. LORENZA HAYNES gave the ser- 
mon to the Maine Universalista at Lewis- 
ton which elicited warm praise. Miss 
Haynes was compared to Mrs. Livermore 
in voice and manner, and pronounced to 
be no ordinary woman. , 

Miss A. L. WILSON, general manager of 
The San Francisco Breeder and Sportsman, 
is one of the best-informed persons in 
America on the pedigrees and history of 
trotting horses. She is also an able writ- 
er on turf matters generally. 

Mrs. ROBERTSON, of Muscogee, Indian 
Territory, is a Mt. Holyoke graduate, and 
the wife of a minieter who has worked for 
forty-five years among the Creek Indians. 
She has translated the whole of the New 
Testament into the Creek language, be- 
sides many hymns. 

Miss LILIAN CLARKE, daughter of the 
late James Freeman Clarke, is said to be 
engaged on a portrait of her father, which 
is to be modelled after a picture of him 
sketched some years ago by the late Wil- 
liam M. Hunt. Miss Clarke was one of 
Hunt’s pupils. 

Miss ALICE B. FaR.Ley, of Port Hud- 


‘son, La., is a fragile little woman physi- 


cally, but she has strength of mind enough 
to conduct a large cotton plantation suc- 
cessfully. She throws into planting all the 
enthusiasm and perseverance many women 
bestow in acquiring feminine accomplish- 
ments, and to-day no cotton produced in 
the States ranks higher than that which 
comes from her plantation. 

Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY says of the 
work of Mrs. E. G. Greene, superintend- 
ent of the Kindergarten Work for the 
National Woman’s C. T. U., “I think you 
are doing the most radical thing for edu- 
cation that has been done since Froebel 
died; and it shows that what Froebel 
claimed for his work has come to pass 
sooner than he predicted in his most san- 
guine moments.” 

Mrs. JOuN WELLS, of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, when the Dime Savings-bank 
of that city collapsed two years ago, of- 
fered $2000 toward alleviating the losses 
of the poorer depositors. She has now 
added $1000 more, and will buy in the ac- 
counts of the same class of depositors at 
par. Mra. Wells has begun the erection 
of a free hospital in New Brunswick, to 
be named in honor of her husband. 


Mrs. ADA M. BITTENBENDER, superin- 
tendent of legislation and petitions for the 
National W. C. T. U., has had introduced 
into the Senate, a bill to prohibit the man- 
ufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in 
the Territories, except for medical, scien- 
tific and mechanical purposes, and to reg- 
ulate the manufacture and sale thereof for 
such excepted purposes. Mrs. Bitten- 
bender has been in Washington since 
January and will remain until Congress 
adjourns. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, of Evans- 
ton, Ill.,and Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., president and cor- 
responding secretary of the Women’s 
National Council of the United States, 
purpose to secure in every leacing city and 
town of the United States a ‘‘Woman’s 
Council,” made up of the presidents of all 
societies of women, having a headquarters 
of its own, with an office secretary, and 
entering unitedly upon such lines of work 
as all the women can agree upon. 

‘Mrs. MaBEi Day, of Coleman, Col., is 
said to be the original ‘Cattle Queen of 
the West.” She says, however, that she 
does not see why the ownership of a big 
bunch of cows should confer a title upon 
her. She is a lady of rare attainments, a 
thoroughly good business woman, and, 
being alone in the world, has learned how 
to eare for herself. She chats pleasantly 
about herself, and is amused at the defer- 
ence paid her on account of her calling. 
She does not see why a woman should not 
be successful as a cattle owner, and scouts 
the idea of getting any one to help her. 
Mrs. Day has a finé’ ranch near Coleman, 





and directs her business there. 
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BRONSON ALCOTT AND 

William Lloyd Garriso 
following interesting rew 
recent Alcott Memo 

As my father’s son, I have Beer ed 
to speak of the relation of Mr. Alcott to 
him and to the anti-sla movement. 
While not occupying a position of promi- 


nenceé, the thinker w memory we cel- 
ebrate cannot be omitted in the Iliad of 






the great cause. Nature had ill-adapted 
him. for ——— and destined him 
for an individuality which revolved in a 
system of its own. Other men might be 
leaders in action, or followers of a master- 
ful spirit, with a genius for moulding 
masses or with a faculty of subordinating 
themselves in a compact and efficient 
machine of politics or reform, but this one 
walked in no procession, and when at- 
tempting to lead one, found always that 
the p matters of life were stumb- 
ling-blocks not allowed for in his ideal plan 
of work. Not less was he of value to the 
slave, for his singularity, which forbade a 
coalescence with his fellow-citizens, freed 
him from the temptation to trim his speech 
or lower his testimony against oppression, 
so dangerous to men of party, in which 
ambitions are f So, regardless of 
the opinion of critics, or oblivious to the 
scorn of men, he spoke the word of light 
with unruffled serenity, characterizing the 
sum of all villainies with descriptive ac- 
curacy. His gentle and benevolent spirit 
naturally allied him to the abolition lead- 
ers, whose nobility he discerned and pro- 
claimed, while yet they were undiscovered 
by the nation. 

In the early days of persecution, he 
stands out prominently as one of a noble 
trio in a picture which it is a filial pleasure 
for me torecall. It was in the autumn of 
1830, nearly three-score years ago. ‘I'he 
pioneer of the anti-slavery movement, 
refused permission to address the fellow- 
citizens of his native town of Newbury- 
port, shook its dust from his feet and re- 
paired to Boston. Advertising for a hall 
or meeting-house, and announcing that in 
cage his application failed, he should speak 
in the open air on the Common, he was 
offered Julien Hall, at the northwest 
corner of Milk and Congress Street, by a 
society of avowed ‘‘infidels,” whose Christ- 
ian example shames the really infidel 
churches ofthe city. There were present 
Dr. — Beecher, Rev. Ezra Gannett, 
Dea. Moses Grant, and John Tappan (a 
brother of Arthur), the last two, well- 
known Boston merchants; Rev. Samuel J. 
May, then settled as Unitarian minister 
at Brooklyn, Ct., and the only one of the 
denomination in that State; his cousin 
Samuel E. Sewall, a young lawyer; and 
his brother-in-law, A. Bronson Alcott. 
The record preserves the memorable ad- 
dress, and its profound impress on some of 
the auditors at least. ‘*Never before,” 
wrote Mr. May, **was I so affected by the 
speech of man. When he had ceased 
speaking [ said to those around me: ‘That 
is a providential man; he is a prophet; he 
will shake our nation to its centre; but he 
will shake slavery out of it. We ought 
to know him; we ought to * him. 
Come, let us go and give him our hands.* 
Mr. Sewall and Mr. Alcott went up with 
me, and we introduced each other. [ said 
to him :—‘Mr. Garrison, I’m not sure that 
I can endorse all you have said this even- 
ing. Much of it requires careful consider- 
ation. But Iam prepared to embrace you. 
I am sure you are called to a great work, 
and I mean to help you.’ Mr. Sewall cor- 
dially assured him of his readiness also 
to co-operate with him. Mr. Aleott 
invited him to his home. He went, and 
we sat with him until twelve that night, 
listening to his discourse, in which he 
showed plainly that immediate, uncondi- 
tional emancipation without expatriation, 
was the right of every slave and could not 
be withheld by his master an hour without 
sin. That night my soul was baptized in 
his spirit, and ever since, I have been a 
disciple of and fellow-laborer with William 
Lloyd Garrison.” 

Five years later Mr. Alcott again appears 
in another memorable anti-slavery scene. 
It was in the autumn of 1835, at the con- 
clusion of the Boston mob, when Mr. Gar- 
rison was safely incarcerated in Leverett 
Street Jail. ‘I was locked up in a cell,” 
says the prisoner, ‘‘safe from my perse- 
cutors, accompanied by two delightful as- 
sociates, a good conscience and a cheerful 
mind. In the course of the evening, sev- 
eral of my friends came to my grated win- 
dow to sympathize and rejoice with me, 
with whom I held a pleasant conversation 
until the hour of retirement, when I threw 
myself upon my 52* bed and slept tran- 
quilly during the night.” Among the 
friends were Mr. Whittier and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alcott, whose comforting and sus- 
taining presence at the time was ever 
gratefully remembered. 

Many heresies accompanied the aboli- 
tion movement, and the men who in one 
breath were accused by the community 
with having only one idea, were in the 
next rated for their variety of isms. At 
the formation of the Non-Resistance Soci- 
ety, Mr. Alcott was present with Edmund 
Quincy, Mr. Garrison, Elizar Wright, 
Oliver Johnson, Mr. Walleut, and others, 
subscribing to the principles set forth. And 
at the meeting held at Groton, Mass., to dis- 
cuss the question, ‘*Is the outward organi- 
zation of the church a buman or a divine 
institution?” Mr. Alcott participated ip the 
discussion, in the presence of Cyrus Bur- 
leigh, Geo. Ripley, Christopher P. Cranch 
and Theodore Parker. Three months later 
we find him at the Chardon Street Chapel in 
Boston, considering universal reform in 
much the same company, with Francis 
Jackson, the Chapmans, James Russell 
Lowell, John Pierpont, Rev. Samuel Os- 
good and others added thereto. Quincy 
pronounced it ‘‘the most singular collec- 
tion of strange specimens of humanity 
that were ever assembled.” He was the 
president of the meeting, and had a tussle 
with the *‘come-outers,” who protested 
— any organization of the meeting, 
w they desired to be free, without 

hairman or secretary or committee, bish- 












moral, and wany strange be, 

were seen at such. conven “wh 
were an — — ong ’ —_ 
amusement to profane. - 
som, an excellent but qebaidecel wromak 
whom Mr. E 
— — in d nd loquacious in speech 
ecceutric in dress and loquacious ’ 
furnished inexhaustible food for news- 
paper mirth and ridicule. But the sacred 
right of free speech and a free platform 
was so important in a day when slavery 
padlocked mouths and suppressed public 
meetings, that the extreme liberty of ex- 
pression was tolerated by abolitionists to 
the extent of boredom, till at last even the 
saints grew —* and many a time was 
the persistent Ab Paine out from the 
meetings bodily by non-resistants like 
Quincy, and resistants like Mr. Phillips, 
and deposited in the entry, to send back 
denunciations of this infringement of free 
speech. 

Mr. Alcott was a frequent visitor at my 
father’s house, copeciaty when for a brief 
space we were living in Shawmut Avenue 
and the Alcotts in Groton Street. Asa 
boy, 1 was much impressed with Mr. Al- 
cott’s benignity of manner, and perplexed 
by his conversation on topics not within 
the grasp of childish minds—at times even 
puzzling to the elders. But the atmo- 
sphere uf goodness enveloped him, and a 
reverential regard inspired us all. Dear 
Mrs, Alcott was no mystery, and m 
mother, who knew and loved her as a girl, 
found exceeding solace in her company. 
I recall with delight this unselfish and 
whole-souled woman, whose brain planned 
und whose hands toiled that her husband 
might hold his conversations on lofty 
themes,and who kept her weary feet on the 
exacting earth, while his aspiring head 
lost itself in the stars. And the pathos of 
itall! ‘This high thinking which enforced 
plain living, brought a drudgery which 
only love could bear, and the world which 
builds monuments to reformers, and holds 
memorial services over the seer, has sel- 
dom a word for the forgotten partner 
whose sacrifices made her husband’s glory 
possible. ‘:We have no beasts of burden 
here,” proclaimed Mr. Alcott to his visitor 
at Fruitlands. ‘Yes,” said his faithful 
spouse, “one woman.” Ad astra per aspera. 

In later years, when the transcendental 
ideas touched my own life, I remember 
my father’s humorous comments and ex- 
pression at my enthusiasm for Mr. Alcott's 
conversations.: Judge Mason’s remark: 
I don’t understand Emerson myself, but 
my daughters do,” was smilingly quoted 
tome. But my enthusiasm was strong 
enough to make me acquire and bind the 
scattered numbers of The Dial, and in 
buying of Mr. Alcott the numbers unob- 
tainable at Burnhawm’s, his accurate knowl- 
edge of their market value impressed me 
that he had been maligned as to his indif- 
ference on money matters. He certainly 
showed a mercantile sense on that occa- 
sion. 

My father’s cast of mind allowed him 
to take little pleasure in the conversational 
or monologistical discourses and Delphic 
utterances of his friend, and Mr. Alcott 
himself was inclined to be impatient at 
questions which aimed to reduce to logical 
consistency or clearness his sometimes too 
indefinite oracles, and after two or three 
—_ of the spirit at the conversations, 
I think that neither Mr. Parker nor my 
father thought it profitable to follow them 


up. 

Of course nothing of this kind disturbed 
for a moment mutual respect and friend- 
ship. Afterthe abolition of slavery the 
meeting of the elders was seldom, but 
Louisa was in the line of frequent com- 
munication, and doubly beloved for the 
virtue of descent and merit. In a great 
cause every talent has its place and does 
its work. Diverse as the reformers may 
be in taste, or method, or intellect, each 
brings his talent which cannot be spared. 
A single word may make a convert, and 
where logic may fail utterly to convince, 
an axiomatic statement or an unpremed- 
itated utteranve may touch the soul to 
quickness. And in this spirit, I know of 
no better words with which to conclude 
my rambling and insufficient memories 
than this “‘orphic saying” of Mr. Alcott’s, 
applicable to both the individual men 
whose relation has been considered. 

‘Three qualities are essential. to the 
reformer,— insight, veneration, valor. 
‘These are the arms with which he takes 
the world. He who wields these divinely 
shall make an encroachment upon his 
own age, and the centuries shall capitulate 
to him at last. To all else, are institu- 
tions, men, ages, invulnerable.” 
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MRS. LIVERMORE IN MARIETTA. 


The choice of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
as a speaker at the Marietta (O.) Centen- 
nial was particularly happy. She pre- 
sented a vivid and inspiring view of 
woman’s part in the settlement of the 
Northwest as no one else could have pre- 
sented it. Woman’s influence, woman’s 
advancement in the broadest sense were 
the under-note of her theme, and she 
gave them full, fitting and eminently 
sensible treatment. .. . The argument 
naturally to be deduced from.all this is 
that woman should have the ballot, 
and that right early. Mrs. Livermore 
used rather the persuasive than the obfur- 
gatory method in bringing out this conclu- 
sion. Her view is that as long as women 
have proved themselves worthy of all 
trusts so far committed to them, there is 
no good reason for hesitating in trusting 
them still further. Mrs. Livermore has 
always known how to mingle force, elo- 
quence and sweetness in exactly the right 











WIFE, OR SLAVE! 
BY ARION BRUNST. 


— 
Just lift your heel a little, please 
Give my crushed heart a littleesse, —— 
For I scarce can speak, or breathe, for pain ; 
And—“Smile?” Yes, I do try—in vain. 
You “thought I loved you?” Yes, I did, 
So well, all else in life was hid 
Behind the glow and glory of that cloud 
Of love and trust—that has become a shroud, 
And wraps dead joy with fold on fold 
Of gray despair: Yes, joy is cold 
In death : but grief still lives within my heart, 
And anguish rends its chords apart. 
When you—in courtship reverently fond— 
Make iron fetters of that marriage bond 
That was to be ‘‘a silken cord around us two;” 
That és a chain, enslaving me to you. 


“Two souls with but a single thought,” 

Two lives, by love together brought, 

“Two heads in counsel, two beside the hearth” 

Building a bower amid the briars of earth; 

A bower that should be a home; a place 

Where each, in outward growth and inward grace, 

Should thrive, because love’s law of right 

Should rule; and not the ‘Might makes right” 

Of the dark past. And this was what we talked, 

When toward the altar we together walked. 

Both were to lay upon the altar selfish aims, 

And “We’—not “I” nor “You"—hold strongest 
claims 

On each. Each should be fully “conscience free,” 

And do what God required; and be 

What God in natare’s gifts had planned; 

And side by side we were to stand. 


The altar reached, the gifts laid down, 
Steps away, and—what! a frown 

Upon your brow? How confidently every wile 
And harmless art of love, you to beguile 
Into more sunny mood, I tried! 

Ah me! not yet one week a bride, 

And all life’s sunshine gone! 

I seemed to stand on some bare rock, alone; 
A leaden sky above; around 

All drear. The very ground 

Beneath my slow, sad tread 

Seemed suddenly grown cold and dead, 


Day after day the frown still broods, 

And “Is he subject to such moods?” 

I question mately. And at last 

In stress of grief, I, weeping, cast 

Myself upon your breast and pray 

You tell me, “Have J driven your smile away? 
Will nevermore our spirits blend?” 

And “How and when did I offend?” 

—Yet sure you'd answer, “No, my wife, 

You are the comfort of my life.” 


Ah me! To lift the sfadow of that frown 
I plucked a deeper shadow down. 

For, ere your answer was complete, 

It wrapped as in a winding sheet 

My liberty to speak or act 

But as you willed—yours, still intact. 

I questioned why it thus should be; 

It seemed such inequality. 

Your answer, coming somewhat slow, 
Was, “Well—I am a man, you know.” 


Ilaughed. Twas so absurd, I thought, 
For you, who such brave battles fought 
For equal rights in State and Church, 

To leave your own wife in the lurch. 

Yes, then, I laughed. But years have past, 
And I must own the truth at last, 

That though I’ve striven day by day 

To win you to the better way, 

And ever tried to have you see 

That J too, have a right to be 

My own true self, as you another,— 

Your sister I, yourself, my brother,— 

You still remain where you were “planted” 
And hold the ground I weakly granted— 
Or rather, that you wrenched from me 
When I was blind with misery. 


The victory you won that day 

You've held till now in the same way. 
I know full well, I’ll not deny it, 
Your will’s my law. Should I defy it 
For my most sacred conscience’s sake, 
My heart in grasp of steel you'd take 
And wring it until I would yield 

And leave you master of the field. 
Yes, ‘‘Master,”’ you; I am your slave; 
And the least liberty of soul must crave 
In cringing suppliance at your hand, 
While yon—yourself alone command. 
Not even to God your soul is bowed; 
You tread the earth a monarch proud. 


Well—take the sceptre of your power, 
Enjoy your conquest, life’s brief hour, 
But when life’s fever frets no more, 
You'll surely learn, if not before, 

You can’t enslave a soul, or sun, 

And crushed and conquered is not won. 


But, Master (now for life’s brief span 

The ‘master’s’ swallowed up the “‘man”— 
The noble being God sent forth 

To bless with words and deeds of worth 
Whoever in his path should stand, 

And give the weak a “helping hand’), 

I humbly pray you lift your heel 

From my sore heart. That grasp of steel 
Loosen a little. Do not fear 

Your prisoner’ll flee. No, she is here— 
Close by your side (?) No, at your feet,— 
Submissive, cowed, abject complete. 


Tis true you often speak of “love,” 
Your love for me. Yet actions prove 
That heel of iron and grasp of steel, 
The ready servants of your will, 

Are not withheld from cruelty 

To bring me to ‘“‘Subserviency.” 





GIVE YOUR WIFE 4 OUTING. 


Thousands of husbands, and they are 
not very: bad husbands either, are more 
devoted to their cigars than to their wives. 
For however stocks may fluctuate, mar- 
kets go up and down, salaries increase or 
decrease, crops yield plentifully or scan- 
tily, they find means to purchase the 
friendly companionship of a choice cigar. 
Life would be a dreary affair without this 
friend who in this case-certainly “sticks 
closer than a brother.”” These same hus- 
bands owing to the stocks and the markets, 








and grow young together, no, not even 
though such a trip costs only what a 
good cigar costs when taken every day for 
a year.— Lydia Strawn, in Union Signal. 





It was an unfortunate day for me when 
my wife’s uncle died and left his only 
niece a fortune of fifty thousand dollars. 
Before that unlucky money came into her 
possession, Mary was a meek, amiable 
woman, quite a mode) wife. Now she is 
changed. I think there should be a law 
made prohibiting women from possessing 
property. I have discovered by sad expe- 
rience that a moneyed woman is a tyrant. 

Before Mary became a wealthy woman, 
we were comparatively poor, but happy. 

A short time after my wife became 
wealthy, I became poorer than ever. My 
business decreased, and [ needed money. 
I naturally thought I had only to apply to 
Mary, and she would gladly let me have 
all I needed. Confident in this belief, I 
one day asked her for fifty dollars. 

“Fifty dollars!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
John, what do you need with so much 
money? What are you going to do with 
it?” 

I have to settle a little bill, my dear,” 
I answered, rather meekly. 

A little bill! Well, I must say you 
have a queer idea of the value of money, 
if you call fifty dollars a small sum. If it 
came out of your pocket, you would not 
consider it such an insignificant amount, I 
imagine.” 

l hate to trouble you, Mary,” I said, 
still more meekly, ‘but I am out of money, 
and you see”—— 

“Oh, don’t go on all day about it. Of 
course, I shall have to let you have it; but 
I do hope you will learn some time that 
money does not grow on trees.” 

This was my first experience in asking 
Mary for money, and I found it avery dis- 
agreeable one. But my increasing busi- 
ness troubles made it necessary for me to 
apply to her againsoon. Choosing a time 
when she seemed in a cheerful and kind 
mood, I asked her for twenty-five dollars. 

‘What do you want to do with it?” she 
asked, 'a frown darkening her brow. 

‘*Well, my dear, you see my business 
suit is looking rather shabby, and I 
thought”—— 

“Oh, I understand, you want to buy a 
new suit. What is the matter with the 
suit you are wearing? It is not worn out. 
It seems to me you are wanting to waste 
money for something all the time.” 

But, Mary, all the other fellows have 
new”—— 

**There, there, the same old story! You 
want a new suit because Jim Smith has 
one. That is just about as good a reason 
as a man can give for his extravagant 
fancies. Next, you will be wanting a 
new silk hat because Judge Jones wears 
one. ‘There, I will give you fifteen dol- 
lars. That will buy a suit nice enough 
for you, and I hope you will not come to 
me in a week, asking for more. I really 
cannot afford to humor your extravagant 
fancies.” 

I took the money with the determina- 
tion not to ask for any more under any 
circumstances. But my financial troubles 
soon made me reconsider that resolve, and 
several times since then [ have been com- 
pelled to ask Mary for money. If she 
would give it ungrudgingly, I should not 
mind asking for it, but her constant grum- 
blings at my extravagance, and her lect- 
ures on economy, have become the dread 
of my life. I have watched her for days 
to find a favorable moment to ask for a 
sum of money I much needed. But in 
vain; no matter how pleasant and amiable 
she appeared, as soon as I hinted the word 
“money,” she became sour and disagreea- 
bie. 

I do not like independent women. They 
are not womanly or amiable. Mary was 
once one of the most amiable and womanly 
of women. She is so no longer. Inde- 
pendence has changed her. She has be- 
come disagreeably assertive, and seldom 
asks my advice about anything. She 
used to be as meek asa lamb when she 
came to’ ask me for money to pay the 
butcher or the washerwoman, and if I 
grumbled a little at her extravagance, she 
would look quite frightened. She is never 
frightened now, and she buys as many 
bonnets and dresses as she wants, without 
consulting me about the matter. It may be 
convenient to have a wealthy wife, but it 
is not at all times agreeable. I greatly 
prefer holding the purse strings myself, 
even if the purse is rather light. Perhaps, 
ip the old days, when Mary was the one 
to ask, and [ was the one to give, I grum- 
bled more than was necessary about the 
giving. I do not feel altogether guiltless, 
but I am well punished.—M. A. Willson, in 
Minneapolis Housekeeper. 
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of rebellion for her rights. Even as a 
child I felt the injustice of things about 
me. I thoughi of the unequal appearance 
of man and woman io home, wor 

and society ; of how this could be called a 
republic—a government of the people, for 
the people, by the d yet more 
than half (the educated, moral ard jaw- 
abiding half )of its people were left out; 
of bow excellent women lived under and 
obeyed without voice or vote, laws which 
ignorant and debauched men made and 
broke; of how those who groaned under 
the hand of unjust, and often horribly crue) 
laws, had no power to shake them off, or 
even to turn under them. 

In fact, the substance of all the injus- 
tices I have lately seen censured in the 
JOURNAL and like papers, I have always 
felt, but had thought it only my idea 
which I must not frame in words, much 
less express to any one. 

And so, when the task of debate was 
given me, it was with my sentiments stil! 
unfledged, that I shrank from it, with the 
feeling that the opposing element was in 
an overwhelming majority. Having heard 
so often the stuff which people oppose 
woman suffrage, | knew it by heart and 
could repeat it better than my own 
thoughts, which [ had never tried to ex- 
press. I still felt that the opposing opin- 
fon was the ruling one, until I read the 
JOURNAL. Now! feel more bold to ex- 
press myself. 

I can never tell the wonder and grati- 
tude I feel that the world is waking—yes, 
has got through rubbing its eyes, and is 
alive to the cause of woman. And to 
think that I am growing to womanhood in 
an age when I may be an individual, not a 
nonentity, in the church, the State, the 
home, in all that makes the world. I have 
been watching for the attitude which 
the three parties will take towards this 
great cause in their platforms, and have 
only realized my anticipations. The Dem- 
ocrats treated our representative with 
cat-calls, hisses and notes of the brass 
band, to drown her voice as she pleaded 
our cause. The Republicans with mock 
championship gave us a polite hearing, and 
ended there. The Prohibitionists gave us 
all we could ask for; receiving our dele- 
gates with ready ears and open sympa- 
thies; and with respect amounting to rev- 
erence, putting our plank as one of the 
most important in their platform; de- 
manding our full rights for us. Since 
this is not the first time proceedings have 
been thus, is it not time that we women 
with one accord pledged ourselves to the 
party which so grandly pledges itself to 
us? Is not the rum fiend, too, woman’s 
most formidable enemy, and should we 
not stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
only party which is taking a single step to 
overthrow that enemy? They need us 
and want us. How dare we halt longer, 
while from a million rises the groan, 
“How long, O Lord, how long!” We 
realize what an indefinite time it will take, 
even after the cause triumphs, to bring 
true order out of this great whirl of chaos. 
Anna C. HALBLAUB. 





COLLEGIATE LIFE HEALTHFUL TO 
WOMEN. 


Miss Wordsworth, of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, wrote in answer to Mrs. 
Pfeifter’s inquiry as to the effect of colle- 
xiate studies on the health of young 
women: 

“It is worse than useless to send a girl 
of poor health, or neglected education, oF 
mental sluggishness, to an Oxford or 
Cambridge Hall, with the idea of making 
up for these deficiencies by her grinding 
at the subjects prescribed. The only ef- 
fect is to make her physically ill and 
morally wretched, or else idle and indiffer- 
ent, and experience has shown me that 
both these results are possible. Again”, 
we have known instances of really clever 
girls, who, not being possessed of the 
moderation and good sense already spoked 
of, read an inordinate number of hours a 
day, sit up late, take little exercise, lose 
their appetites and nervous force, and fail 
where they might have succeeded, simply 
for want of self-control and resolute de 
termination to observe ‘the rule of not too 
wuch.’ But when all these exceptions 
are made, I do not hesitate to say, to se 
sible and elever girls the life is a very 
beneficial one, as any life must. be which 
enforces regular hours, simple meals, early 
rising, etc., and which “affords cheerful 
companionship, games out of doors, and 
wholesome occupation for the mind. 

“Much hag been said about the victims of 
high pressure; something might be said, 
with at least equal trath, of the thousa 
of women who grow prematurely old ia 
doing nothing, of the imaginary disease 
of the unoccupied, of the idle, mischie™ 
ous gossip and irritability about trifles, 
which characterize some rural and some 
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erve ‘the rule of not too 
1 all these exceptions 
t hesitate to say, to sel" 
girls the life is a very 
any life must be which 
ours, simple meals, early 
which ‘affords cheerful 
ames out of doors, and 
ation for the mind. 

said about the victims of 
omething might be said, 
| trath, of the thousands 
row prematurely old is 
the imaginary disease 
i, of the idle, mischiev- 
irritability about trifles, 
re some rural and some 
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citements nable life (which bas 
slain its tens of —* —— 
ual pursuits have slain heir hun- 
25 and of the direct physical mischief 
caused by tight lacing and other obvious 
absurdities. 

“J cannot close my letter without expres- 
sing my very sincere wish that study could 
be more for its own sake, and less with a 
view to examinations. Ido not say that 
there should be no examinations, but that 
they should be fewer and easier. As they 
are now, they are the ruin of all true cul- 
ture, mischievous in some cases to health, 
and do not show real ability or knowledg® 
of a subject better than far simpler ones 
would do.” 


> 


WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL UNIONS. 


Under this heading we propose to give 
reports of Interest to members of these or- 
ganizations. This week we give interest- 
ing particulars of the new 


CepaR Rapips, Iowa, W. E, I. U. 
OEDAR Rapips, Ia., JULY 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having recently been informed that a 
column of your valuable paper is devoted 
to the Interest of Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Unions, we thought an 
account of a Western organization, its 
plans and pros might be of interest 
to members of Eastern Unions. 

The Cedar Rapids Union was organized 
in April, 1888. At present it has a mem- 
bership of one hundred, with prospects 
of a steady increase, as great interest is 
manif in the work. 

Mrs. Judge Stoneman was elected pres- 
ident and Mrs. N. O.Lawton secretary. In 
our president we have an indef: ble 
worker. ‘Che establishment and success 
of the Union is due largely to her zeal for 
the cause. Pleasant rooms were secured, 
and on the first of June were opened to 
the public. The superintendent’s report 
was very encouraging. Numerous requests 
for servants, and a large number of appli- 
cants for puployment. give evidenve that 
the efforts of the Union in this line are 
highly appreciated. 

We have the nucleus of a fine library, 
one hundred volumes having been pre- 
sented during the month. A growin 
library-fund promises the success of this 
department. 

Our Industrial Department is patronized 
as well as could be expected in the opening 
month of its establishment. Many have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 

lace their handiwork in our salesroom. 

lasses in ee yee are being formed, 
and other bra ll be taught as soon 
as practicable. It is our hope that many 
who are ambitious to uire knowledge, 
but whose circumstances have ever been a 
barrier, may —* these classes. 

Our Committee on Special Affairs intend 
to arrange a series of entertainments, 
which wil attract and benefit those who 
cannot afford the luxury of attending en- 
tertainments of a high class and corre- 
spondingly high prices. We hope by 
these means to make our Union a social 
centre for those women and girls who are 
deprived of the blessings and comforts of 
home-life. : 

Our Union is unsectarian, and is founded 
upon the broad basis of Christian sympa- 
thy and assistance for all, regardless of 
sect. We have entered upon this grand 
work with the enthusiasm which is char- 
acteristic of our Western State, when any 
work for the uplifting of humanity, men- 
tally and morally, is proposed. 

We should feel that the file of papers 
in our reading-room would be greatly 
strengthened, could we place the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL on our table. Its ideas and 
timely suggestions would assist us greatly. 
Were you to send it for a few months, the 
favor would be highly appreciated, and I 
have no doubt many of our members who 
are deeply interested in the work would 
subscribe fur the JOURNAL. 

ADA J. MILLER, Cor. Sec’y. 
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THOUGHT IT WAS HIS WIFE. 


Bernard McGrath of Brooklyn, when 
asked for his excuse for beating a woman 
with an iron bar while he was drunk,re- 
plied that he mistook her for his wife. 
Bernard seemed to think this was an ample 
explanation of his violence. Unfortu- 
nately he is not an isolated case. On the 
contrary, it is to be feared that he is a 
type. There are far too many married 
men, who think that their wives are slaves 
and chattels, who can be abused by the 
authority of ownership to an extent that 
would be wrong if such treatment were 
visited upon other women. Judges should 
keep a particular lookout for such barba- 
rians as these. They are as deadly foes of 
Society as dynamiters, and should be pun- 
ished as severely as the law will allow. 
It that is not severe enough, the law 
should be amended so as to give them a 
wholesome dread of it.’ The wife-beater 
Must gZ0.—N, XK Press. 





+++ 


Men have granted us in law, in the privi- 
leges and civil rights of society which we 
have been demanding, almost everything 
but the pivotal right, the one power that 
underlies all other rights, and with which 

8 of this republic may protect all 
other rights.— Susan B. Anthony. 











Te liver and kidneys must be kept in ome 
—2 Hood's Sarsaparilla is a great remedy 





ACTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
BOARD OF HEALTH. j 
The Names of the Alum Brands Published— 

The Methods by which they are sold — 

Necessity for a National Pure Feod Law. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, likethe State Food Commission of 
Ohio, publishes the names of the alum 
powders found on sale within its jurisdic- 
tion, as the most effective way to prohibit 
the sale of what it classes as a detrimental 
article of food. 

The report names twenty-seven brands 
of alum baking powders detected, many 
of which will be recognized by house- 
keepers who have been using them under 
the representation that they were pure 
and wholesome cream of tartar baking 
powders. 

Being cheaply made these goods are 
sold to the retail dealer at a price that 
aftords him a large profit, and the retail 
dealer, probably unaware of their nature, 
is induced to push their sale in place of 
pure powders upon which the profits are 
smaller. In this way they are being 
placed in considerable quantities into the 
hands of consumers who have not a sus- 
picivn of their real character. 

Alum baking powders have been legally 
declared adulterated articles of food in the 
State of New York, and several parties 
have been convicted of violating the Food 
Adulteration Laws in selling them. 

The prevalent method of disposing of 
these goods, where it is not prohibited by 
law, is by accompanying each package 
with a gift or lottery ticket. In several 
States acts have been passed making this a 
misdemeanor. [in such localities manu- 
facturers of alum baking powders who 
regard the law have been compelled to 
reduce the price from 30 or 40 to 20 cents 
per pound, at which rate they are now 
generally sold without a gift. As an il- 
lustration of the low value of the alum 
baking powders, the fact is stated that 
one of them, no worse than the others, is 
sold at 5 cents a pound. ‘The extent to 
which the poorer classes, who are their 
chief users, are impoSed upon when they 
are charged from 20 to 40 cents for a sim- 
ilar article is quite apparent. 

The following are the names of the alum 
baking powders as given by the reports of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Health: 

ALUM BAKING POWDERS: 


Davis's, A. & P., 
Henkle, State, 
Silver Star, Silver King, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Welcome, 
Enterprise, Old Colony, 
Can’t Be Beat, Crystal, 
Eureka, Centennial, 
International, Gem, 
Puritan, Windsor, 
Albany Favorite, Sovereign, 
Golden Sheaf, ag, 
Burnett’s Perfect, Geo. Washington, 
Forest City, Fieur de Lis, 
Feather Weight. 


While many of the alum baking pow- 
ders named are only known locally, others 
are found in almost all sections of the 
country. Those of largest sale are made 
in New York and Ohio. An avoidance of 
the brands named by the Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts State authorities, will not insure 
against the use of the objectionable ar- 
ticles altogether, for the manufacturers, 
when the fact is published that a particu- 
lar brand contains alum, will simply 
change the name, and the sale goes on 
as before. Large quantities of these 
goods are also sold in bulk, by weight, 
while there are hundreds of different 
brands put up by small dealers in different 
parts of the country where the public 
analyst is not yet known. 

Official examinations like those by the 
Massachusetts and Ohio authorities, which 
give reliable information as to the real 
qualities of articles of food, and furnish a 
guide by which consumers can determine 
the pure and wholesome from the impure 
and dangerous, without chance of mistake, 
are of great public benefit. 

The Massachusetts analysts have also 
tested the various cream of tartar and 
phosphatic baking powders sold in the 
State, and their report that the Royal bak- 
ing powder is superior to all others in puri- 
ty and wholesomeness, and contains nearly 
20 per cent. more strength than any other, 
is quite as important to consumers, as the 
information relating to the alum powders. 
The exact determination as to strength of 
the several brands was as follows, the 
figures representing the number of cubic 
inches of leavening gas from one ounce of 
powder: Royal, 126.15: Clevelands’, 107.7; 
Congress, 81.2; Horsford’s, 95.1. 

A very earnest effort is being made to 
secure the passage by Congress of a law 
that shall foster the trade in pure food. 
The proposed law provides for the exami- 
nation of manufactured articles of food, 
drink, and drugs, and for the publication, 
in the manner already adopted in Ohio and 
Massachusettts, of the names of those 
brands found adulterated or injurious to 
health.. A law of this character, that 
shall impose suitable penalties upon im- 
porters and manufacturers of such com- 
modities, will be of vital importance to 
the whole country. 





.._ KUMORODS. 


Miss De Jinks-—Are you musical, Prot. 
Jorkins? + Jorkins—Yes; but if you 
are going to play, don’t mind my feelings. 


Ay licant for graduation, vn 
—— the other day, “What does 
history teach?” answered, “That the 
Uni States riever has been whipped, 
and ‘never will be.” - ! 


Papa brought home a box of sugar- 
coated pills, and, placing it on the mantel. 
to mamma that the doctor pro- 
nounced them excelient for the digestion. 
“Mamma,” said Bertie, ‘‘I think I've got the 
digestion.” 


“Did 48 son take the valedictory in 
college?” said a gentleman to a lady who 
was enthusiastically praising the ability 
of her offspring. ‘No, indeed, he didn’t,” 
she replied with pride. ‘‘He didn’t take 
anything. He is the healthiest boy you 
ever saw.” 


‘Who is that lady in black, mamma?” 
asked Bobby, as he sat with his mother on 
a ferry-boat. ‘That is a Sister of Charity, 
my boy,” replied his mother. Bobby 
yee ag ** for a moment; and then 

e said, *‘Which is she, mamma, Faith or 
Hope ?”—Bazar. 

A little girl who does not understand 
encores, found fault with the audience at a 
recent children’s concert, in which she 
helped to sing a chorus. “I know we 
didn’t make one mistake,” she exclaimed 
on the way home; ‘‘and yet they made us 
come out and sing it all over again!” 


A young gentleman paves, Pent money 
than Latin, was invited make one 
of a yachting party on Lake Michigan. 
On the voyage, he became very ill. He 
berged to be put ashore. When he 
reac the land, he said with a sigh 
of relief, ‘‘Boys, you can have all the 
sailing you want; but give me terra 
cotta. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 5S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published wegkly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all 8 of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 


dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
rotection of the You the 
ression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ED1tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a . Three copies, a 1.25. 
Five enpies, a year, $2.00." . 





TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho) 
of , ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents . $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 

F. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
KCENICS: fiverCompisias, Siltovr. 
LIVER Piles. Ray ky wae take dove, 

as they are not much larger than 


PILLS Sante » por. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 
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stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0., 


TOKOLOGY Ssessnse 
110,000 SOLD 8% AGENTS 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Iii. 
by Pace’s Pas. Iepnowar 
Cusmowsn Esn Daou, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, vnd 
for sale at cost at office WomAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr, 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. , 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMANn’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling : 


for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances &. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six difierent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Tilting at Windmills 


By EmMA M. CONNELLY. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Most Successful Novel of the Year. 
Opinions Expressed : 
Geet author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 
“A sparkling naturalness of tone commends the story 
at once.”— on 


mes. 
“Portia is delicious; one of and 
most winning characters in fiction" Leutstriie Oour 
ie pam eurprtens thet the inéstensian 
“We are su t 
in the South Could have been ee deeply aid ‘ereeabiy 
wea he bag —— 
“One 0 e nov’ . 
style and dramatic force.” —Justion Syreteee e 


LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH, 
Delightful books—clear type—excellent paper— 
handsome white and gold paper covers—none 80 
good in every particular have ever before been 
offered at 25 cents. 


GLADYS. A Romance. By Mary G. Darina. 
Opens with the summer ety of a party of 2 
at Bar Harbor, Ae}, inte ite at Boston 
and Memphis, where both plot and characters mature. 


THE RUSTY LINCHPIN AND LUBOFF 
ARCHIPOVNA. After the Russian of Mme- 
Kokbanovaky. 

: Tere cherping eat sd of Russian ~g -+' 5 chow 

delightful views of interiors. : — 


JOHN CREENLEAF, MINISTER. By JoLiaAN 
WaARTH. 

The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 

present day, and while attempting to solve some of 

po problems, succeeds in making a thrilling and origi- 


MY GIRLS. By Lipa A. Cavrouitt. 

The story will be read with eager interest by those 
who are longiox fur a life of usefulness and active self- 
—- * aod with sympathetic interest by the more 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 

ELL CHOATE, 

This b hs story hes tha merit of an plot to 
commend it, apart from one’s interestin the ters. 
ralsslom fuidis ie nobly.” Whether 

on fulfils . r rc of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


HESTER AND OTHER NEW ENCLAND 

STORIES. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The genuine New Engiand flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic skeiches, which are full of local color 
and tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real 
—* in situations tbat are pleasing frum their nat- 
ness. 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs. A. F. 

RAFFENSPERGER. 

A brave young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
society, and achieves success in spite of opposition and 
personal criticism. She and society are both the gain- 
ers thereby. 

THE PETTIBONE NAME. 

SIDNEY. 


By MARGARET 


Few characters in American fiction have been more 
strongly drawn than Judith Pettibone, the noble, warm- 
hea: woman who sacrifices wealth, ease and comfort 
for the good of others. The /mpression of the story is 
not easily effaced. 


GRAFENBURCG PEOPLE. 
By Revgn THOMAS. 


This is not merely an entertaining story, buta strong 
plea for genuine Christianity as op to the narrow 
sectarianism which abounds in the churches and oper- 
ates as a barrier to guod feeling and successful work. 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


American Guide-Books, 


All Newly Revised in 1888, $1.50 Bach. 


The White Mountains. Eighth Edition. 12 
Maps. North Conway, Fryeburg, Jackson, 
Mount Washington, Bethlehem, Jetterson, Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Franconia, Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, etc. Contains the New Map, the result of 
the labors of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

“The best book ever made for a similar pur- 
pose. As a matter of economy, no visitor to 
the White Mountains should be without it.”— 
Magazine of American History. 

“These exquisitely rich and fine volumes 
serve also as pleasant reminders of days spent 
in rational enjoyment. To travel with one of 
these guide-books is a liberal education.”— 
Beacon. 

New England. Eleventh Edition. 500 pages. 
17 Maps. Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Moose- 
head Lake, Mount Desert, Nantucket, Cape 
Cod, etc. 

“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not 
only a good thing for a travelling-satchel, but 
deserves a place in every library.” — Outing. 

The Maritime Provinces. Seventh Edition . 
8 Maps. Nova Scotia, Labrador, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, etc. 

“Whoever visits the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or 
other resorts of this picturesque and historical 
region—the land of perpetual coolness and 
quaintness—will find this book invaluable.”— 
Graphic. 

“Its fand of instruction to tourists is really 
immense.” —Literary World. 

“A. rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful coun- 
tries.”"— Boston Gazette. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 
“Charming books for a corner, for the hammock, 
or the woodland copse.”"— White Mountain Echu. 
HOWELLS’sS The Minister’s Charge. 

Sons and Daughters. 

BYNNER’S es Surrage. 


Fiction but Fact. 








Ports volumes now reody, 50 cents each. Illus. 
trated catalogue of ali sent free. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
5** Pape. By Isaac HENDERSON. $1.50. 
; ie Verdict. By MARK Hopr«kins, 
R. 
Money. 4 the author of “The Story of 


a Kent.” 
Olivia laine. By EDGAR FAWCETT. $1.50. 
Isidra. ILLIS STEELL. $1.25. 


The ——— Hon. 
Joun A. Wi . * $4.00. 
Harvard ces. By Dr. ANDREW 
F. PEABODY. es. 
Homestead ways. By H. M. SYLVEsTer. 
By 
$1.50. 
Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


DWIN. Svo. 


The 
Joun BoYLe O'REILLY. I 








Boston, Mass. 


by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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- Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
he business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co,’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 








MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. 


‘‘Mother Stewart," as she is everywhere 
known, has prepared a narrative of the 
events of the great uprising of the women 
of Ohio in the memorable Crusade against 
the liquor traffic. The work is what it 
professes to be,‘* Memories of the Crusade,” 
by one who knows al! about it, as Mother 
Stewart was a large part.of the Crusade. 
The book will contain over five hundred 
pages, with thirteen illustrations, besides 
a fine portrait of Mrs. Stewart. It is sold 
only by subscription, price $1.90. Let all 
who feel an interest in the Crusade send 
for an agency for this book to Mother Stew- 
art, at Columbus, Ohio. or to the publish- 
ers, Wm. 8S. Hubbard & Co., at Columbas. 
The history of this wonderful movement 


deserves to be widely read and studied. 
L. 5. 


MRS. CORBIN ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Corbin says, in a recent letter to 
the Christian Union : ‘A fundamental issue 
involved in. this difference of opinion 
[regarding woman suffrage) is that of the 
relation between men and women as to 
control or authority.” Mrs. Corbin takes 
the ground that men have a natural and 
divine right to exercise control and author- 
ity over women; and she assumes through- 
out her argument that women who seek 
the suffrage want it for the purpose of rul- 
ing over and coercing men. Now, the be- 
lief of the woman suffragists, as I under- 
stand it, is that neither sex, as such, bas a 
right to rule over or coerce the other; but 
that men and women alike are entitled to 
self-government, within reasonable limits ; 
and that, in a republic, the wish of the 
majority of citizens ought to rule. In taking 
a vote to find out what the wish of the 
majority is on any question of common 
public interest, why should one-half of 
the, citizens be arbitrarily shut out from 
being counted? Mrs. Corbin answers that 
there is a point in a boy’s development 
after which a wise mother will not try to 
govern him by physical force. Undoubt- 
edly. There is also a point in a boy’s de- 
velopment after which a wise father will 
not try to govern him by physical force. 
Does it follow that the father ought not 
to vote? No young man over twenty-one 
thinks that either parent has a right to 
coerce him. But when he comes to vote, 
does the fact that his father also votes 
strike him as an outrage on his self-respect, 
and an attempt on the father’s part to gov- 
ern him by physical force? Not at all. 
No intelligent man regards an election as 
a bullying attempt of his neighbor to co- 
erce him by violence, but as a peaceable 
process to ascertain the wish of the major- 
ity, to which it is understood that the 
minority shall yield. 

In like manner, if the young man and 
his mother both belong to the Methodist 
Church, the mother as well as the son has 
a vote in church affairs, and he does not 
feel himself ‘‘antagonized”’ or degraded in 
consequence. If they both own stock in 
the same business corporation, the fact 
that his mother has a vote in virtue of her 
stock does not ‘‘deal a deadly blow at his 
self-respect and his respect for her.” It 
would be the same if his mother had a 
vote, as she ought to have, in the larger 
affairs of city and nation. The principle 
is identical. As George William Curtis 
says, *A woman may vote as a stockhold- 
er upon a railroad from one end of the 
country to another. But if she sells her 
stock and buys a house with the money, 
she has no voice in the laying out of the 
road before her door, which “her house is 
taxed to keep and pay for.” 

Mrs. Corbin says that‘men are **born to 
physical and intellectual. mastery over 
women,” and that the more manly they 
are the more strongly they are convinced 
of their prerogative in this respect. If it 
were true that the manliest men were op- 
posed to woman suffrage, that fact would 
certainly be presumptive evidence against 
it. But the contrary is the case. Of the 
men now recognized as the noblest. who 
haye lived’ within the last forty years, a 





remarkably large proportion have been . 


outspoken in favor of equal rights for 
women. Lincoln declared for woman suf- 
frage in the early days of the movement; 
Garfield voted for it in Congress; Seward 
said, “‘Justice is on the side of woman 
suffrage ;” Charles Sumner said, ‘In the 








progress of civilization, woman suffrage 
js sure to come ;” Chief Justice Chase said, 
“I think there will be no end to the good 
that will come by woman suffrage, on the 
elected, on elections, on government, and 
on woman herself.” Longfellow sald, 
“Woman suffrage is undoubtedly coming, 
and I, for one, expect a great deal of good 
to result from it.” Whittier says, “For 
over forty years I have not hesitated to 
declare my conviction that justice and fair 
dealing, and the democratic principles of 
our government, demand equal rights and 
privileges of citizenship, irrespective of 
sex.” Emerson said, “It is very cheap wit 
that finds it so droll that a woman should 
vote. If the wants, the passions, the 
vices, are allowed a full vote, through the 
hands of a half-bruta!, intemperate popu- 
lation, I think it but fair that the virtues, 
the aspirations, should be allowed a full 
voice, as an offset, through the purest of 
the people.” Henry Ward Beecher, in re- 
ply to the precise objection urged by Mrs. 
Corbin, ‘‘Why not remain at home and 
exert an inflaence upon public affairs 
through husband, father, brother?” an- 
swered, ‘Because, while woman is ex- 
cluded with contempt from political duties, 
her advice and influence at home must 
always be at the mivimum. If once she 
began to accept public patriotic duties, 
she then would exert a tenfold indirect in- 
fluence at home. But now men take it 
for granted that women know nothing of 
public affairs, and that all their sugges- 
tions must, of course, be the result of an 
ignorant simplicity. A woman is not 
made a safe adviser by being kept at home 
in ignorance of all public affairs; and if 
she informs herself intelligently, then 
why should she not act just as much as 
man?” Among those who have expressed 
themselves in favor of equal rights for 
women may be mentioned Charles Kings- 
ley and F. D. Maurice, Garrison and Phil- 
lips, Heber Newton, James Freeman 
Clarke, Phillips Brooks, Huxley, Spencer, 
Robert Browning and George W. Cable. 
The list of names might easily be length- 
ened; but perhaps enough have been given 
to show that the manliest men are not 
always the most strongly convinced that 
they are entitled to “mastery over 
women.” 

Mrs. Corbin lays stress upon the fact 
that you cannot make a man virtuous by 
force. Undoubtedly. As a shrewd ob- 
server has said, “ Law cannot make a man 
moral, but it can make him dreadfully un- 
comfortable when he is immoral.” It 
will hardly be claimed that law can do 
nothing toward discouraging vice or en- 
couraging virtue. This being the case, it 
is not wonderful that women who find the 
law exerting a direct influence for harm 
upon their children should wish they had 
the power themselves to exert a direvt in- 
fluence upon the law. It is possible to 
strain legislation too far in the effort to 
check vice; and it is probable that women, 
if the making of the laws were committed 
entirely to them, would err in that direc- 
tion. In the matter of discouraging im- 
morality by law, the tendency of women 
is to be too sévere, as that of men is to be 
too lax. By letting them both vote, we 
should be likely to arrive at the golden 
mean. 

But Mrs. Corbin says a woman's vote 
would be ineffective because of her lack of 
physical force. The best proof in this 
case is experience. Two hundred thou- 
sand women in England have municipal 
suffrage; they have had it for nearly 
twenty years, and their votes have repeat- 
edly turned the scale at municipal elec- 
tions in favor of temperance and other 
moral considerations. [In every case the 
women’s votes were as effective as if they 
had been cast by men, and the result of 
the election wasas decisive. In Wyoming 
the women have had full suffrage since 
1869, and have often defeated bad candi- 
dates, but there has never been any at- 
tempt to upset the result of the election 
by force. Neither have any of the pre- 
dicted bad results followed, such as injury 
to womanly delicacy, loss of social consid- 
eration, destruction of home influence, 
etc., etc. 

Mrs. Corbin says: ‘‘The experience of 
the last twenty-five years has proved that 
whatever of legislation is demanded for 
the amelioration of the legal status of 
women, or for the protection of the home, 
can be procured far more speedily and 
effectually by means of the votes of men 
than through any advantage which might 
be gained by woman suffrage.” The ex- 
perience of the last twenty-five years has 
proved that better laws for women and 
for the protection. of the home may be 
procured without woman éuffrage, but 
only after long delays and very hard fight- 
ing. Those who have been instrumental 
in securing the improved laws referred to, 
generally declare in emphatic terms that 
they would have been carried far more 
easily and quickly, and would remain on 
the statute books more securely, if women 
had the right of suffrage.. The Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewell, who has been active 
for fifty years in bringing about better 








laws for women in Massachusetts, and 
has done more in this direction than any 
other one man, has again and again ex- 
pressed himself to this effect. Those who 
are seeking still further improvements in 
legislation are also very apt to be convert- 
ed to woman suffrage by their experience, 
in case they did not believe in it at the out- 
set. Itis notorious that the average legis- 
lator will look out first for the interests of 
his constituents, and only secondly or nine- 
teenthly for the interests of a class of per- 
sons who have no votes, 

Your correspondent “S.” asserts that 
woman suffrage would increase the pow- 
er of “the papal priesthood.” Ifko, why 
do we find the Roman Catholic clergy 
almost unanimously opposed to woman 
suffrage? They have the reputation of 
being shrewd to see what will increase 
the power of the Church, and quick to 
take advantage of any means toward that 
end. But they know that the Protestant 
women in this country vastly outopumber 
the Catholic ones; and we know that 
whatever tends to broaden women’s minds 
and to interest them in public affairs ren- 
ders them less blindly submissive to eccle- 
siastical influence. 

Your correspondent ‘‘F.” fears that 
the bad women will outvote the good 
ones. There is no reason to suppose that 
this will be the case. The vicious and 
criminal class is much smaller among 
women than among men. Women consti- 
tute two thirds of our church members, 
and only one-fifth of our criminals. In 
England and in our Western Territories 
there has been no trouble of this kind; 
and in the fourteen States where women 
now have schoo) suffrage, the women who 
have exercised it have been, almost with- 
out exception, of the intelligent and re- 
spectableclass. The answer to this whole 
objection was put in a nutshell by Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom Gen. 
Lew Wallace drew the portrait of the 
mother in ‘Ben Hur.” Ina recent ad- 
dress on woman suffrage,in reply to a 
man’s query, ‘‘How about the bad 
women?” she said, ‘‘You take care of the 
bad men, and we will take care of the bad 
women; and we shall not bave nearly so 
hard a task as you will, for there are not 
nearly so many of them.”—Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in Christian Union. 
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MANY WOMEN, MANY MINDS. 


We publish this week letters from Helen 
M. Gougar, of Indiana, and Laura Moore, 
of Vermont, announcing their intention to 
support the Prohibition party in the Com- 
ing canvass; also another from a corre- 
spondent who gives reasons for standing by 
the Republican party. If any Democratic 
women wish to send us their views, we 
will cheerfully print these also. Person- 
ally, the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
hope that Harrison and Morton will be 
elected. But, like men, ‘many women 
have many minds,” and all suffragists, 
men and women, have a right to express 
them. H. B. B. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GOUGAR. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar writes us as fol- 
lows on the record of Gen. Harrison upon 
prohibition and woman suffrage in In- 
diana : 

LaFAYETTE, InpD., JULY 30, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I amin receipt of many communications 
from the friends of prohibition and woman 
suffrage, asking the political record of 
Hon. Benjamin Harrison on these two 
great issues. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Harrison, but I am told 
by those who do enjoy the personal knowl- 
edge of his habits that he is a total ab- 
stainer, and his reputation is that of an 
honorable and clean man. But his politi- 
cal record is not such as to make us con- 
clude that he has ever been or is the 
friend of prohibition or woman suffrage. 

During the legislative session, in this 
State, of 1880 and 1881, amendments in 
favor of both prohibition and woman suf- 
frage were submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple. In Indiana two consecutive legisla- 
tures must submit, before a popular vote 
can be had, The election of the Legisla- 
ture in 1882 and 1883 hinged upon re-sub- 
mission and non-re-submission. The 
Democrats and the Liquor League worked 
together to elect a Legislature that would 
refuse to allow the voté to be takeb. The 
Republicans did not advocaté ition 
or woman suffrage, but they pledged 
themselves to re-submit these» measures, 
thus granting the people the privilege. of 
declaring themselves at the ballot-box. 
The friends of prohibition and woman ‘suf- 
frage labored earnestly with the Republi- 
can party. Gen. Harrison was, then con- 
sidered, as he had long been, the leader of 
the party in Indiana. Had the Republi- 
can party acted ‘honestly-and~ sincerely 
with the prohibitionists and woman 
suftragists throughout this campaign, 
even the bitterest Democrat acknowl- 
edged, after the campaign, that the 
amendments would have reached thé peo- 
ple. But the Republicans put two sets of 








speakers In the field, one to advocate both 
prohibition and submission, and another 
to advocate submission, but to either ignore 
the moral issue entirely or to declare 
themselves personally opposed to prohibi- 
tion and woman suftrage. 

Hon. Will Cumback belonged to the first 
class of speakers: Gen. Harrison and 
Hon. Dick Thompson to the latter. Gen. 
Harrison was very active in all that cam- 
paigo—probably the most exciting one 
that bas ever taken place in the State, and 
the sharpest between the moral and im- 
moral elements of society. In all that 
contest Gen. Harrison never uttered a 
word in favor of either amendment, and 
he was understood by all who were advo- 
cates of the amendments to be opposed to 
the adoption of both, In the Indianapolis 
Journal of October, 1883, can be seen 
standing a quotation from Gen. Harrison’s 
campaign speech saying that he only ad- 
vocated the ‘right of the people to express 
themselves at the ballot-box.” I have not 
a copy of the quotation, but it can be 
found in the files of the Journal at the 
State Library, where I recently read it. 
Farthermore, Gen. Harrison was asked, 
previous to this, to sign a petition on be- 
half of the temperance women of the State, 
looking to a law that should prevent men 
from holding office in the navy or army 
who were not total abstainers. The peti- 
tion was presented to him by Mrs. Zervl- 
da G. Wallace, president, and Annetta 
Hoyt, secretary, of the Indiana W. C. 
T. U. This Gen. Harrison refused to 
sign, giving as his reason that ‘‘the law 
had no right to interfere with the personal 
habits of men.” If this is not unqualified 
opposition to prohibition, then I cannot 
imagine what would be so considered. He 
has steadfastly refused to sign a petition 
in favor of either prohibition or woman 
suffrage, or to speak a word in favor of 
either in all his political career. 

When the vote was taken on the six- 
teenth amendment in the U. S. Senate last 
winter, Gen. Harrison paired with an op- 
ponent, in favor of submitting a sixteenth 
amendment, doubtless holding that the 
people should have the right to speak 
upon the question as upon the prohibition 
question. Gen. Harrison is a confessed 
opponent of universal suffrage, believing in 
class legislation even for grades of men. 
The Indianapolis Journal, which is the 
recognized organ of Gen. Harrison, says, 
in its issue of June 19: 


A story has been started in Chicago to 
the effect that Gen. Harrison is in favor 
of prohibition. This is a lie, Gen. Har- 
rison is a Republican. On the temper- 
ance question, as on all others, he stands 
with the Republican party. Though a 
practical temperance man, Gen. Harrison 
is not a prohibitionist. In a speech de- 
livered in Danville, Ind., Nov., 1887, he 
said: ‘We said in our State platform that 
we were in favor of clothing local com- 
munities with power to act upon this ques- 
tion. There I stand, for one, to-day. Ido 
not believe in State Prohibition as the best 
method of dealing with this question.’ 
Nothing could be more explicit than that. 
. . « Gen. Harrison is too good a Republi- 
can to be a prohibitionist !” 

As this statement was made by the 
Journal weeks ago, and as Gen. Harrison 
has not repudiated it, we have reason to 
conclude that he fully endorses it. I have 
been, up to the present campaign, an ardent 
Republican, but after I saw how com- 
pletely the Chicago Convention repudiated 
the moral elements of society, how com- 
pletely it was dominated by the whiskey 
interests, I could no longer remain a Re- 
publican. I believe that no greater disas- 
ter could come to our country than the 
triumph of the Republican party this 
fall. If they succeed without the moral 
forces, the party will snap its finger in 
the face of all moral reform, and taunt us 
with their success without us, and with 
their defeat at the last national election. 
We will not gain anything at their hands, 
but in all probability will lose all we have, 
when Republicans have power, except in 
Kansas. 

**What!” I hear my Republican friends 
exclaim, ‘‘keep the Democrats in power 
another four years?” I say yes; keep the 
Democrats in power another four years. 
They are in power, and we have not gone 
into riot and ruin, and we shall not in an- 
other four years. The defeat of the Re- 
publican party this fall means its disinte- 
gration. Out of the Prohibition Party 
and the best elements in the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, we may then 
have a party that will “Jet the dead bury 
the dead,” a party that will take up the 
issues of the hour in the moral interests of 
the people, pitted as it will be against the 
organized rum power of the country. 
May our good men have the patriotism to 
stand up and be counted for Fisk and 
Brooks! 

Gen. Harrison is no better than the 
platform of the party that seek his elec- 
tion, and in neither is there hope for more 
than class legislation, sectionalism, and 
domination of the saloon in politics. 
Women owe no farther allegiance to either 
the Democratic or Republican parties, but 
they do owe allegiance to the Prohibition 
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party, which dares to stand for the inter. 
ests of home as against the clamorings 
of demagogues. HELEN M. Govaan. 
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LETTER FROM LAURA MOORE. 


BARNET, VT., JULY 27, 1888, 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

The position taken by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony on the action of the Prohibition 
party, relative to Woman Suffrage, as 
found in a quotation from a letter from 
that lady in a late number of the 
Woman's JOURNAL, calls to mind the ac. 
count given in the Acts of the Apostles, 
of Peter's deliverance from prison. When 
Herod had imprisoned Peter, we are told 
that “prayer was made without ceasing” 
by the church for his release; and when 
the angel came and delivered him from the 
prison, a “damsel named Rhoda ran ip 
and told how Peter stood before the gate.” 
But the praying disciples believed her 
not, but said unto her: Thou art mad.” 
The answer to their prayers was so far 
beyond their faith, that they were not 
ready to receive it. 

“Without ceasing,” this brave woman, 
Miss Anthony, has been toiling for long, 
weary years for a public sentiment favor- 
able to woman’s enfranchisement that 
shall be strong enough to make the cause 
a party issue. Opposition she meets with 
the fortitude of a martyr; nothing daunts 
her courage; kindness alone overcomes 
her. In the midst of labors abundant, 
with armor on, ready for a life-long con- 
flict, in an unexpected time and from an 
unexpected quarter, the Lord has inter- 
posed and brought deliverance. Is it any 
wonder she is stricken for the moment 
with blindness? Is it strange that she 
“gees men as trees walking?” Instead of 
its being the Republican party—the party 
she has all these years been educating and 
aiding—which takes a stand for the prin- 
ciple of equal rightse—the honor that 
would have been so cheerfully given it, 
of its own perverse choice, is transferred 
to another. 

Yes, a party is born that dares put 
principle before expediency! ‘That any 
one can question the sincerity of the 
party in its endorsement of Woman Sutf- 
frage, seems unaccountable, so long as a 
practical demonstration of the principle 
has been made by the party. We are not 
called upon to accept meaningless profes- 
sions and words only. Women are already 
members of the party, in good and regular 
standing, regularly accredited delegates 
to its conventions, State and National, 
placed on its committees, speaking on its 
platforms, and voting on ali its measures. 
Surely it must be their own fault if in 
these conventions their full rights are not 
respected. What more can be asked? 
One thing can reasonably be expected— 
it is that every believer in equal rights in 
the country join the party and help it 
with voice and influence. Is there a 
woman in the land who cannot influence 
at least one vote for this party? Unite 
the ‘friends of the two great reforms, tem- 
perance and woman’s enfranchisement, 
and what a mighty power the party will 
become! Woman suffragists have nothing 
to leave, so far as this cause is concerned, 
in coming out from the other parties. If 
the woman suffrage plank is not strong 
enough to please them, surely an acces- 
sion of the woman suffrage hosts would 
soon strengthen the sentiment, to make it 
80. But to those now in the party, who 
opposed the woman’s suffrage plank 
being introduced into the platform, but 
were outnumbered, and yielded so grace- 
fully to the will of the majority,—it must 
be something surprising to be told that 
after all the plank was not inserted. 
The truth is, a brave, noble party has 
been born, which from its infancy has ac- 
cepted the gospel of equal rights. At its 
birth it was ridiculed and despised ; every 
kind of abuse has been heaped upon its 
precocious childhood; and now that it has 
become a braver youth, and speaks out in 
firmer tones, and puts in practice its prin- 
ciples, jealousy is added to hatred, to de 
stroy its influence if possible. The spirit 
in which the plank was inserted at the 
late convention, deserves respect. It was 
not added with the expectation of increas- 
ing its strength numerically, but because 
it was aright principle. Woman Suffrage 
Associations all over the land are all the 
while petitioning State Legislatures to 
grant School and Municipal Suffrage—it 
seems hardly consistent to complain of 
the wording of the Prohibition party 
plank which demands of these State Leg- 
islatures that they grant these petitions. 
Let every friend of equal rights in the 
country cease criticising the faithful ef- 
forts of these brave pioneers who have 
done the hard service in the party thus 
far, and let each secure one vote for GeD- 
Fisk, who is already converted to the 
equal rights principle, and that gentlema® 
will be elected president. This accom- 
plished, suffragists could then attend to 
the conversion of Gen. Harrison at their 
leisure. A personal responsibility rest 
upon every suffragist to aid the party that 
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LAVRA MOORE. 
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gist to aid the party thst 





<rtablish ideal political justice. 
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js theoretically and practically committed 
to woman's enfranchisement. 
Laura Moore. 
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LETTER FROM JANE R. WALTERS. 


WORCESTER, Mass., JULY 28, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

1 see with regret a growing tendency on 
the part of many suffrage women, to iden- 
tify themselves with the Prohibition party, 
since that party has declared itself in 
favor of woman suffrage, and has admitted 
women to full membership and an equal 
yoice and vote in its councils. It is nat- 
gral and right that women and men who 
regard prohibition as the paramount issue 
should do this as individuals. But it 
would be a serious mistake for suffragists 
as a Dody, or for the suffrage societies as 
orgabizations, to identify themselves with 
any political party. A principle is far 
stronger, when it refuses to be thus iden- 
tified, or even to form a party of its own. 

To illustrate: a majority of the men 
and women of every State are indifferent 
to woman suffrage. They are all in sym- 
pathy with Republicans or with Demo- 
crats. To become a majority, converts to 
woman suffrage must be made from these. 
Should we not avoid antagonizing their 
party prejudices? And if we side with 
any party, should it not be with the Re- 
publicans, in view of the fact that that 
party bas given us for the past twenty 
years seven-eighths of all our affirmative 
voter both in Congress and in State Legis- 
latures? Is it not the worst possible policy 
so to vote as to keep in control of the 
national government a party which, two 
years ago, in the U.S. Senate, was a unit 
against the Sixteenth Amendment? Why 
antagonize politically both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats, who jointly con- 
stitute nineteen out of twenty of our 
yoters, by an exclusive alliance with the 
twentieth man who is working first of all 
for the extirpation of the liquor traffic, 
and incidentally for woman suffrage as a 
means to that end? 

The woman suffrage principle is a 
growth. Like all great and permanent 
social forces, it is gradual in its evolution. 
It cannot be forced into the limited space 
of a fall campaign, or be carried by a 
party combination. Let suffragists avoid 
needless irritation, and shun extraneous 
personal and party complications. Let 
them appeal from the transitory present 
to the future and to history. ‘ 

Consider, too, how irreconcilable are 
honest men’s convictions of duty. Samuel 
E. Sewall and William Lloyd Garrison 
say ‘“Tarift-reform is the issue, therefore I 
shall vote for Cleveland.” William Dudley 
Foulke says: ‘Civil service reform has 
been betrayed and abandoned by the ad- 





ministration, therefore I shall vote for 
Harrison.” George F. Hoar and John D. 
Long say: “*Home industry must be 


protected, therefore the Republicans must 
be restored to power.” Judge Pitman 
and Dr. Miner say: ‘‘The prohibition of 
the liquor traffic is the most imperative 
political issue and must be first settled.” 
Henry B. Blackwell says: ‘I'he right of 
every legal voter to vote is the most im- 
portant of all issues, and no party should 
be allowed to hold power by coercion or 
fraud at the polls.” As a matter of fact, 
these representative suffragists will not and 
cannot unite on one presidential ticket. 
Each is entitled to the expression of his in- 
dividual judgment and conscience. Each 
believes woman suffrage to be the greatest 
and most important of all politival ques- 
tions. As suffragists, our only basis of 
agreement is an agreement to difter. 

The Prohibition platform contains strong 
endorsement of the woman suffrage prin- 
ciple. Yet the New York Voice, the réc- 
ognized national organ, denies that woman 
suffrage is a party issue, quibbles over the 
plain meaning of words in order to break 
the force of the resolution, and emphasizes 
the invitation given in the platform to all 
Prohibitionists to join the party, irrespect- 


. lve of their views on woman suffrage or 


any other extraneous question. ‘The silence 
of the Republican platform, on the other 
hand, does not fairly express that party’s 
attitude towards woman suffrage. Ac- 
cording to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, an en- 
dorsement as strong as that given by the 
Prohibitionists, received a tie vote in the 
Republican committee on resolutions, and 
would probably have been reported to the 
Convention, if an all-night controversy on 
Prohibition had not taken up the time. 

Let us give the new parties of Temper- 
ance and Labor cordial recognition for 
their progressive attitude on woman suf- 
frage. But no successful political party 
is, or ever has been, based solely upon 
‘principle. With suffragists, the principle 
should be primary and paramount. Par- 
ties represent sections, classes, and above 
all, material interests. A party is a com- 
bination of citizens to fill the offices and 

the government.. The primary 
object of government is to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens, not to 





andincidental. With suffragists, it should 
be primary and paramount. No opponent 
of woman suffrage should receive the 
votes of suffragists for legislator or con- 
gressman, whether he be Republican, 
Democrat or Prohibitionist. 

Jane R. WALTERS. 


—— 
oe 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 21, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My last letter was closed so hastily that 
I had not time to write any of the interest- 
ing facts with regard to the condition of 
the women of Utah, which I learned dur- 
ing my stay in Salt Lake City. I was the 
guest over night of Mrs. Dunbar. From 
Mr, and Mrs. Froiseth, as well as from lead- 
ing citizens whom I met at the reception, I 
heard much in regard to the effects of the 
disfranchisement of the women, and of 
their willingness to acquiesce init. Under 
the former system, the Mormon women 
and men were all forced to vote the ticket 
proposed by the elders of the church, and 
there was no possibility of any indepen- 
dent action, so that it was not surprising 
that the Mormon women, by their ballots, 
sustained those who upheld polygamy. 
Not only were they too weak to defy the 
powers of the church, but their own best 
interest. seemed to them bound up with 
maintaining the institution which pro- 
tected the only homes they had. Should 
polygamy be destroyed. those women 
who had been persuaded or deluded into 
‘plural marriage” would be outcasts, and 
their children illegitimate. Small wonder 
that they had neither the courage nor the 
wish to defy those in power! 

The Gentile women, in their loyalty to 
the best interest of the Territory, were 
willing to be disfranchised, if so they 
could bring about better conditions. In- 
deed, I saw many men who expressed a 
similar readiness to give up their right to 
vote for the sake of redeeming the Terri- 
tory, holding that the ouly way to extin- 
guish the cruel institution of polygamy, is 
to disfranchise all the men and women, 
and to place Utah under a congressional 
committee, to be governed as the District 
of Columbia is now. 

On Sunday, we went to the great Mor- 
mon Temple, which was crowded with 
people, not only with the Mormons but 
the many Gentile excursionists who are 
crossing the continent. . The faces of the 
people were a study. In dress they most- 
ly looked neat and even thrifty, but the 
women all wore stamped upon their livid 
or furrowed visages a look of anxiety 
and unhappiness. Our excursion, as I 
mentioned in a former letter, consisted 
largely of school teachers. Many of them, 
of course, were women over thirty, and 
there was a marked contrast between the 
placid faces of these independent maidens 
and the seamed and hopeless countenances 
of the Mormon wives. Since the disfran- 
chisement of the polygamic men and all 
the women, the Gentiles have been able to 
elect some members of the Territorial 
Legislature. Yet they feel themselves 
powerless to prevent, or even to check, the 
monster evils of the social system in which 
they live. A pretence has been made that 
‘plural marriage” is dying out. The fal- 
sity of this is proved by the fact that 
some of our buxom teachers were openly 
solicited by an elderly Mormon woman to 
remain in Utah and become the wives of 
leading elders. ‘They had only to choose 
each one her husband, she asserted, and 
they would at once be married. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the proposi- 
tion, even in leap year, found no favor in 
the eyes of our independent young women. 

One afternoon was occupied in a visit 
to the Great Salt Lake, and a bath in 
the warm waters of this inland sea, 
where swimming was turned into a sort of 
acrobatic performance, from the fact that 
the buoyancy of the waters caused the 
feet to stick up above the waves where 
their gyrations were in full view. 

At midnight we took our sleeper at 
Ogden, and thence travelled for two days 
across the vast flery wastes of the alkali 
desert. The heat and dust were terrible, 
and the prospect consisted of endless 
plains of sand and sage brugh. Grateful 
indeed was it to meet the cool breezes of 
the Pacific, as we descended the slopes of 
the Sierras. It has been positively cold 
ever since we reached San Francisco. 
But space fails me to tell of the wonders 
of this city, and of our visits to China- 
town, and of the trip to the Cliff House 
and Seal Rock. The city is crowded with 
school teachers, and all have been royally 
entertained. I spoke in the Metropolitan 
Temple-on Thursday evening, Dr. McDon- 
ald presiding. Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, 
Dr. Carrie L. Roe, and other leading 
women were on the platform. Rev. Geo. 
Morris made the opening prayer. 

Littig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





At the magnificent Authors’ Dinner, 
last week, in London, of which James 





“Rassell Lowell was the central figure, 


women were present in large numbers. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The State Prohibition Clubs of Young 
Men in Michigan, at their recent annual 
meeting, adopted, after a lively debate, a 
plank favoring woman suffrage. 

Mrs. H. J. Minnick, of Tampa, Fia., 
killed a rattlesnake a few days ago, that 
measured six feet seven inches in length, 
and ten and five-eighths inches in circum- 
ference. 

Prof. I. L. Lowe of New Orleans Uni. 
versity, has been called to Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, as professor of modern 
languages. His wife has been elected 
professor of Art in the same institution. 


A new use for the telephone is proposed 
in the infectious wards of the French hos- 
pitals, to enable sick people to have the 
comfort of hearing their relatives’ voices, 
without any risk of conveying infection 
by an interview. 

Mre. John B. Finch has successfully 
conducted a Temperance Grove Meeting 
for ten days at Crystal Lake, Ill., near 
Chicago. Among the speakers were 
Frances Willard and Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert. 

Mr. George A. O. Ernst is spoken of as 
a probable successor of Halsey J. Board- 
man in the Massachusetts Senate. In 
ability, integrity and high-minded good 
sense, Mr. Ernst would make a valuable 
and influential member of that body. 


An Industria! Home for Girls, at Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., will be opened early in the 
fall. It will be conducted on the family 
or cottage plan, and will receive girls 
from seven to twenty years of age. The 
superintendent is Julia 8. Vincent of St. 
Louis. 

Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is enjoying her summer vaca- 
tion on the shore of Lake Memphrema- 
gog, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rows, of the Christian Register, and a party 
of friends who have ‘camped out” annu- 
ally for a number of years in that wild 
and beautiful region. 


Lessons in cooking seem to be extreme- 
ly popular in England. One schoo) has 
had thirty-five thousand pupils since 1874, 
and another school has been teaching 
cookery to ten thousand persons each 
year. A favorite teacher wears a necklace 
of diamonds given her by her pupils, and 
there are other signs that the mission of 
good cooking is appreciated. 


Mr. Munford of Clarksville, Tenn., a 
gifted young lawyer, who is active in the 
Prohibition Party of that State, is a pro- 
nounced woman suffragist. He said at 
Lake Bluff: **Every saloon man in Amer- 
ica has the ballot, while we temperance 
men withhold it from our best soldiers, the 
women. Political annals hardly afford 
another illustration of such poor states- 
manship.” 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Washington, D. C., netted 
more than fifty dollars from an entertain. 
ment lately given for ‘their benefit by the 
Ideal Minstrels. Their lunch-room, under 
the care of Mrs. Brinton, has been running 
about a month, and is a success. Many 
additions have been made to the library, 
and several newspapers are received regu- 
larly at the reading-room. 


The Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Mass., has always upheld the 
right of women to vote, to teach, and to 
speak in public. It was owing to what 
Mr, Lilly saw of the happy effects of giv- 
ing women an equal part with men in the 
business of this society and in its public 
teachings, that he was led to make Smith 
College his princely gift of the Lilly hall 
of Science for instruction in natural 
science. 

Prof. Samuel Dickie, chairman of the 
National Committee of the Prohibition 
Party, being publicly asked at Lake Bluff, 
Whieh is the greater evil, the liquor 
traffic, or the subjection of woman?” an- 
swered: I am profoundly convinced that 
for women to be unrepresented in the gov- 
ernment at this late day in the nineteenth 
century is a relic of savagery remaining to 
us from the age of physical force, more 
barbarous, and more harmful than the 
liquor traffic.” 


The Dodge Co. Record, published at 
Dodge Centre, Minn., makes some good 
suggestions regarding the annual school 
meeting, and says: ‘Women are justly and 
wisely entitled by law to equal rights in 
respect to both voting and holding office 
in school matters, and we would like to 
see them equally represented, both at the 
annual school meeting and also on the 
school board, with the sterner sex. It is 
not to be presumed that all women will 
always act too wisely to ever be laughed 
at, but often when they are ridiculed 
those who laugh at them act more fool- 
ishly.”’ 

The first prohibitionist in Pennsylvania 
was & woman named Margaret Quebec, 
who owned the present site of Williams- 
port in 1753, and named it French Marga- 


ret’s Town. She was a Canadian by birth, 
and prohibited all drink from her domain, 
and introduced other reformatory meas- 
ures ata time when woman suffrage was 
not even thought about. An account of a 
visit paid to her little town by a Moravian 
missionary to the Indians has been pub- 
lished in the Historical Journal of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., by Hon. John B. Lyon. 

There is said to be a plan on foot to en- 
list the women in the Harrison and Mor- 
ton campaign under some such organiza- 
tion as the Primrose League. It wil! be 
“quite English, you know,” and is intend- 
ed to catch the fashionable women at one 
extreme, and the advocates of specialisms 
at the other. Mrs. Ellen J. Foster was 
here Saturday and had interviews with 
Congressmen Boutelle and Bayne and 
other prominent Republicans. She left 
Sunday for Youngstown, O., to see Mrs. 
Logan.— Washington Correspondence of 
Springfield Republican. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, of the Boston 
Traveller, Dr. Elizabeth Stowe Brown, of 
New York, Dr. Lucy M. Hale, of Brook- 
lyn, and Dr. Grace Peckham, of New 
York, are all on the list of speakers before 
the American Social Science Association 
this year—the largest number of ladies 
ever announced to speak in the hearing of 
that assetably during any one year. This 
is perhaps due to the liberality of Carroll 
D. Wright, president of the Association, 
and Frank Sanborn, one of its active mem- 
bers. ‘There are two women on the exec- 
utive committee, three on the list of vice- 
presidents, and two at the heads of de- 
partments. 

France is surprised at the operation of 
its new divorce law. The first year such 
a thing as a divorce was recognized by the 
law there were 1,800 granted, the second 
year 4,000, and the third year 4,500. In 
more than half the cases that come before 
the courts there are no children. There 
are four divorces for every thousand mar- 
riages in France now, and in Paris the 
rate is forty-seven for every thousand 
marriages. In America, it is the fashion 
among conservatives to hold the woman’s 
rights movement responsible for any in- 
crease of divorces or scarcity of children. 
But in France, where the absolute legal 
subordination of women is still main- 
tained, these evils are more prevalent than 
in America. 

The question of Roman Catholic indul- 
gences is attracting some attention just 
now, but there are certain forms of Protes- 
tant indulgence that ought to receive atten- 
tion. They are such indulgences as 
permit a man to stay at home reading the 
Sunday paper when he ought to be at 
church, which permit him to discharge his 
religious obligations and to win respect- 
ability in the community by paying the 
rent of his pew instead of filling it, which 
permit him to turn over all the active 
work in the church to the women of the 
parish instead of doing his fair share of 
it, which permit him to selfishly close his 
eyesto the sufferings and misfortunes of 
other people while he is having a good 
time himself. There are other forms of 
Protestant indulgence we might mention, 
and they are not merely a matter of me- 
dizval history.—Christian Register. 








VIGOR AND VITALITY 


Are qu ickly given to every part of the body by 
Hood’s Sarsaparijla. That tired feeling is en- 
tirely overcome. The blood is purified, enriched, 
and vitalized, and carries heaith instead of dis- 
ease to every organ. The stomach is toned and 
strengthened, the appetite restored. The kidneys 
and liver are roused and invigorated. The brain 
is refreshed, the mind made clear and ready for 
work. Try it. 





Gloves for all occasions at Miss Fisk's, 53 
West Street. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This der never varies. 4S ee 


and wholesomeness. ‘ore economical 
ee ee oe and cannot be sold in 


ition, with the multitude of low test, sliort 
alum or ders. Sold oni 
106 Wall 





incans. Roya. Bakine Powssn Co., 
Street, N. Y. 


Plano Cl #1) 
Classics Pian 


Summer Resorts. 


JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASS. 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 


Now open. Reached by the 0.0. R. R. and Hingham 
& Hall steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains, K. A. KNOWLTON, P. U. Box 7, Nantasket, 


MOUSAM HOUSE. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Delightfully situated in this beautiful village. Three 
miles from the ocean. Fine trout fishing. First class 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week. 

Cc, E. SAWYER, Prop. 


LURAY INN, 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 
AT THE FAMOUS CAVERNS. 


Through Buffet Cars from New York. Superb 
scenery, music, and cuisine of peculiar excellence. 
G. K. MULLIN, Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


The Leading Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut, corner Ninth Street, 
: J. E. KINGSLEY & .©O. 


MOULTON HOUSE 
LAKE WINNIPISOGEE, 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Special rates for June and September. 
8. F. EMERY, Proprietor. 


BANGOR HOUSE, 
BANGOR, MAINE. 


First-class in every particular. Carriages at all 
depots and steamboat landings. 


F. O. BEAL, Prop’r. 























M. J. RoacH, Manager. 


MOOSILAUKE HOUSE, 


WARREN, N. H. 


Beautiful scenery, fine walks and drives, almost 
200 feet of piazza, good trout-fishing in all —2** 
good rooms and good table. Livery connected with 
stable. Conveyance to Summit Mt. Moosilauke at 
reasonable rates. Summer board from $6.00 to $10. 

SAMUEL HEAD, 2d, Proprietor. 


THE AQUIDNECK, 
Newport, R. I. 
This favorite Hotei is now open. 


Graded prices, according to location of room and 
time occupied. Interesting description of Newport 
mailed free on application. 








L. F. ATTLETON. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Plymouth Beach, Mass. 


One of the most beautiful spots on the whole New 
England coast. Now open. Weekly rates $15.00 
and upwards. 


R. H. & W. C. MORRIS, Proprietors. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


(Near Nantasket Pier,) Nantasket Beach. 


This hotel, pleasantly situated directly on the 
beach, has been Choroggaly "iberal and is now 
open for the season. Terms liberal facilities 
for bathing. Take steamers from Rowe’s Wharf 
-— train on O. C. R. R. from Boston and way 
stations. 








E. J. BRADLEY, Proprietor. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies visiting the city should 
examine the choice stock of Gloves 


Miss I I FISK'S, 53 West Set 
THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from pean. CLASS * Vorox instruction 
is quite compatible with a plan of campaign 
for the Winter’s work, and a visit to one of the famous 
Ditson & Co., Music Stores of 














OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

Cc. H. DITSON CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥., 
J.E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Phil., 
or to their Branch Instrument Store: 

J.C. AAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston. 





New music books to be examined are: 


Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Book II. ner 
United Voices, Emerson. (50 cts.) Schoo! 
Songs for Chimes. wingin. Fe ) rnary} 
You 
hoole, "Mekard.” (30.cta roars 


Children’s Diadem, Abbey and * Sunday 
(30 cts.) Schools. 


ee and 

Young “People's Clas ay ($1.) gi) * * 

ong C Vena tage Low Voice. ($1.) t=. 

Any book mailed for retail price. _Correspond 
for information. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON airs 
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— the Woman's Journal. 
 \wamwoup GAWAN. 
BY LIBER. 


— 

On a wide plain without the western gate, 

of Bidur lie in state, 

rnificent but nameless; none can trace 

A royal name, or find a sculptured face. 
Kasim Bereed, the valiant Georgian slave, 
To that brief dynasty its title gave; 
Each dazzling dome of marble white as snow 
That reddens.in the sunset’s dying glow, 
Each splendid tower that skyward rears its head 
Cries to the world—‘A king is fallen and dead, 
A dynasty has vanished, and we hold 
Its greatness in these mansions still and cold.” 


But Bidur keeps a shrine of purer fame, 
Sacred to Mahmoud Gawan’s fragrant name, 
His fair madressa, ruined now and lone, 

Its treasures vanished and its tenants flown; 
Beautifal as a dream there standeth yet, 
Untouched by time, one slender minaret, 

But roofless are the chambers filled of old 
With store of learning bonght with Gawan’s gold. 
Great Mahmoud Gawan! whatsoe’er thy creed, 
Holy thy life, magnanimous thy deed! 

Learned beyond the learning of the West, 
Invinelblé in battle, and possessed 

Of princely wealth, a ruler in the state, 
Naught could thy constant soul intoxicate! 


When home from perilous foreign wars he came, 
Men praised with wondering joy the hero’s name. 
The king poured lavish honors on his head, 

Deigned to partake his faithful servant's bread, 
Clothed him in royal robes, while the Queen-mother 
Did call him by the illustrious name of Brother. 

A week of splendid festivals had passed, 

When lo, the hero’s brow grew overcast, 

His visage troubled, changed his cheerful air. 
“What ails thee?” asked the king with loving care, 
“Thy face is sad; thy grief I pray impart, 

And let thy sovereign strive to cheer thy heart.” 
“Thanks, ever-gracious Lord,” replied the chief, 
“No earthly power can give my hurt relief. 

Too blest am I, save that I trembling feel 

A sudden sickness o’er my being steal.” 

With many a courteous word the king replied ; 
“Rest will restore thy health and peace,” he cried. 
And, taking tender leave, with all his train 

The king returned him to his home again. 


Empty those sumptuous halls, and silent all 

The music of the joyous festival. 

Alone within his chamber Gawan lies, 

Stretched prone upon the floor with streaming eyes, 
His royal garments all are cast aside ; 

“Allah,” he cries, “deliver me from pride, 

Help me to conquer self within my breast, 

Accept my sacrifice and grant me rest!” 


That day, clad in a garment mean and poor, 

He summoned all the holiest in Bidur, 

The learned and the good whose store was small, 
And shared his wealth and jewels with them all. 
“Merciful God,” he cried, ‘thy name I praise, 
For thou hast saved my soul from slippery ways.” 
‘What is thy meaning?” cried a Moollah wise, 
“Why, O my chief, this generous sacrifice? ~ 

He whom the world applauds, the king reveres, 
And Allah smiles upon, to-day appears 

Clad as a humble dervish, lavishing 

His well-earned wealth?” “Unto my lord the king,” 
Said Mahmoud Gawan, ‘‘all my wealth belongs ; 
Shall I not succor those whom fortune wrongs? 
This treasure and these jewels are but sent 

To benetit the state; not given, but lent. 

O holy Saind, when the monarch came 

And deigned to be my guest; when the great name 
Beyond all other titles, Royal Brother, 

To me was given by the queen his mother, 

While in the king’s own garments I was drest, 
Ah, what a battie raged within my breast! 
Passion o’er reason triumphed; pride began 

To rule triumphant o’er the inner man. 

Then all my soul rose up the foe to fight, 

Alone, my path grew clear with heavenly light, 
My treasure I resolved to cast aside, 

And by the help of God renounce my pride.” 


Thus Mahmoud Gawan fought the sins he loathed, 

Henceforth he went in plainest garments clothed. 

Victorious General, Minister of State, 

He thought upon the poor and desolate. 

Each Friday, in disguise, he took his way 

To dwellings where the sick and needy lay, 

And said, his alms bestowing, “This I bring 

Take as a present from our lord the king.” 
Lyndhurst, Luton, England. 
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AT WINNEPESAUKEE,. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








O silent hills across the lake, 

Asleep in moonlight, or awake 

To catch the color of the sky, 

That sifts through every cloud swept by,— 
How beautiful ye are, in change 

Of sultry haze and storm-light strange; 
How dream-like rest ye on the bar 

That parts the billow from the star; 

How blend your mists with waters clear, 
Till earth floats off, and heaven seems near! 


Ye faint and fade, a pearly zone, 

The coast-line of a land unknown. 

Yet that is sunburnt Ossipee, 

Plunged knee-deep in the limpid sea; 
Somewhere among these grouping isles 
Old White-Face from his cloud-cap smiles, 
And gray Chocorua bends his crown 

To look on happy hamlets down; 

And every pass and mountain-slope 

Leads out and on some human hope. 


Here the great hollows of the hills 

The glamour of the June day fills. 

Along the climbing path, the briar, 

In rose-bloom beauty beckoning higher, 
Breathes sweetly the warm uplands over; 
And, gay with buttercups and clover, 
The slopes of meadowy freshness make 
A green foil to the sparkling lake. 


So is it with yon hills that swim 

Upon the horizon, blue and dim. 

For all the summer is not ours ; 

On other shores familiar flowers 

Find blossoming as fresh as these, 

In shade and shine and eddying breeze, 
And scented slopes as cool and green 
To kiss of fisping ripples lean. 

So is it with the land beyond 

This earth we press with step 80 fond. 
Upon those faintly-outlined hills 

God’s sunshine sleeps, his dew distils; 
The dear beatitudes of home 
Within the heavenly borndaries come; 
The hearts that made life’s fragrance here, 
‘To Eden-haunts bring added cheer; 
And all the beauty, all the good, 

Lost in our lower altitude, 





Transfigured, yet the same, are given, 
Upon the mountain-heights of heaven. | 
O cloud-swathed hills the flood acroes, 
Ye hide the mystery of our loss, 

Yet hide it but a little while: 

Past sunlit shore and shadowy isle, 
Out to the still lake’s farther brim, 
Erelong our bark the wave shall skim. 
And what the vigor and the glow 

Our earthly torpid souls shall know, 
When, grounding on the silver sands, 
We feel the clasp of loving hands, 

And see the walls of sapphire gleam, 
Nor tongue can tell, nor heart can dream. . 


But in your rifts of wondrous light 
Wherewith these lower fields are bright, 
In every strengthening breeze that brings 
The mountain-health upon its wings, 

We own the gift of Pentecost, 

And not one hint of heaven is lost. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE CROW HILL LYCEUM. 


BY MARTHA E. SEWALL CURTIS. 





CHARACTERS. 
President. 8. L. I. M. Popkins, Esq. 
ry. Mr. Taxem. 
Mrs, Strong. Mr. Profitt. 
Mrs. Popkins. Mr. Slow. 
Mrs. r. Mr. Candor. 
Mrs. Homespun. Mr. Homespun. 
M s Mr. Rustem. 
Mary Ann Popkins. 
CosTUMBS, modern and opriate, Mrs. Pop- 
kins and M Ann should ‘be shabbily —533 
with old shawls and bonnets or hoods. Mrs Pop- 


n or blue cotton 


kins carries a large 5 
umbrella. Finé fs hionably dressed, 


Miss very 
with smelling-bottle and fan. 


ScENE.—An ordinary hall or school-room. Pres- 
ident and Secretary seated at a desk or table, the 
members of the Lyceum in front. The President 
has a small gavel, with which she raps upon the 
desk to call the members to order. 





President — (Rapping upon the desk) 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as this is the last 
meeting of the Crow Hill Lyceum for the 
season, we have chosen a subject for our 
debate which cannot fail to be interesting 
to every thoughtful person. We are very 
glad to see so many of our friends pres- 
ent, and hope they may—— 

Mr. Slow — Miss President, my old 
woman—— 

President—(Rapping) Order, Mr. Slow. 
If you will give your attention, the sec- 
retary will read from her minates the 
question to be discussed. 


Secretary—(Reads) At the reguiar meet- 


ing of the Crow Hill Lyceum, March 5, it 
was voted that the subject for debate 
March 16 should be, Resolved, that the 
right of suffrage ought to be extended to 
women. Affirmative, Mrs. Portia Strong. 
Negative, 5. L. I. M. Popkins, Esq. 

President—If there is no objection, we 
will proceed to the discussion. I have 
now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mrs. Portia Strong, who will present the 
affirmative side of the question. 

Mrs. Strong—( Advances to the front) 
Miss President, ladies and gentlemen: ‘The 
question we are to discuss this evening 
should first be considered on the ground 
of justice. Women ask for the ballot be- 
cause they are taxed without being repre- 
sented, are not allowed a jury trial by 
their peers, and are classed, in the laws of 
the State, with idiots, paupers and crimi- 
nais. While the right of suftrage is denied 


to women, the first principles of republi- 
can government are violated, the blood of 
the patriots of the Revolution is made of 


none effect, and ‘the shot heard round the 
world” sounds but faintly amid the echoes 
of oppression and wrong. Our fore- 
fathers said, ‘‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” ‘The forgotten 
woman in Massachusetts” is remembered 
once a year, when the taxes are assessed. 
But the question may also be considered 
on the ground of expediency. I am 


aware that this is a doubtful territory, but 


as simple justice is often too plain a path 
for the advanced minds of the nineteenth 
century, we must show them not only the 
right but the advantage—— 


Mr. Tazxem—tThat’s so. I’ve been lis- 
tenin’ to hear somethin’ beside them old 
saws. I'm glad you're comin’ to the pint 


at last. It’s jest like a woman to keep 
a-beatin’ round the bush. 


President—(Rapping) Order, Mr. Tux- 


en. 


Mr, Popkins—Pray do not interrupt the 
lady. The fair sex should be shown every 


courtesy. 


Mrs. Strong—Mr. Popkins, we only ask 
No gallantry can veil a 


for justice. 
wrong. 


Mr. Slow — Miss President, my old 


woman, Mis’ Slow, she says—— 
President—Order, Mr. Slow. 


Mr. Slow—Wal, I’ve got a word more 


in, amy way. 


President—We will continue the debate. 


Mrs. Strong, please 


proceed. 
Mr. Taxem—Aint it about time to hear 
t’other side? It takes women an everlast- 


in’ long while to say nothin’. , 


Mrs. Strong—Mr. Taxem, I hope no 
woman voter of the future ever will say, 
‘‘nothin’”, While we are @lassed with 
the outcasts and dependents of the State, 
we cannot expect to equal in education 


our qualified voters. 


Mr. Taxem—How much more time has 


she got to speak? 


Mr. Slow — Miss President, my old 


woman, Mis’ Siow, she said—— 





President—Order, Mr. Taxew. Order, 
Mr. Slow. Asan act of courtesy and jus- 
tice, a speaker is always allowed to finish 
his argument, if it be not of unreasonable 
length. I know our previous discussions 
have been actuated by a spirit of fairness 
and impartiality —— 

Mr. Profitt—I don’t think so, when you 
decided water was more useful than fire, 
and it's bén jest about the ruination of my 
house and furnitoor. I'd a sight ruther 
they’d have let ‘em burn up, and then I 
should have had the insurance. 

President — Order, Mr. Profitt. Mrs. 
Strong. 

Mrs. Strong—Some of the metnbers 
seem very anxious to hear the profits of 
woman suffrage rather than the right of 
the question. The first benefit to the 
State will doubtless be the purification of 
politics. Wherever woman has gone, she 
has made her influence a power for purity 
and morality. Her vote will be the vote 
of the home, Some one has said, Let 
me make the ballads of a country, and I 
care not who makes the laws.” ‘There is 
one word which should be changed. Put 
homes for ballads and the saying is a true 
one. The vote of the home will be a vote 
for good order, for honesty, for temper- 
ance—— 

Mr. Taxem—It’s ben aginst the laws of 
this society to talk about temperance ever 
sence we tackled’ the cider question and 
had sech a big rumpus about it. 

Mr. Slow — Miss President, my old 
woman, Mis’ Slow, she says—— 

President—Order, gentlemen, order. It 
is impossible to hear or understand any- 
thing, while we have so many interrup- 
tions. 

Mrs. Strong—If these gentlemen do not 
care to hear me, perhaps they will listen 
to the words of Gov. Ames in favor of 
woman suffrage. In his last annual mes- 
sage he said —— 

Mr. Taxem—Wal, his sayin’ anythin’ 
won’t do much good, The Legislatur’ll 
put a stop to that, short metre. 

Mrs. Strong—Miss President, I leave 
the field to my opponent; perhaps he may 
be able to gain a hearing. 

President—We will now hear from 8S. L. 
I, M. Popkins, Esq. 

[Popkins advances to the front. Ap- 
plause from Taxem and Profitt.]} 

Mr. Popkins—( Bowing, his hand upon 
his heart. His speech and gestures should 
be very affected.) Miss President, ladies 
and gentlemen, fair companions and be- 
loved associates : I regret exceedingly that 
my talented opponent was silenced in the 
very midst of her peroration, as it were. 
Women, ladies, I should say, are angels, 

For human nature's daily food.” 

How tender are their feet, how white 
their hands, how fair their every form and 
feature! Shall we allow these angels to 
soil their white robes in the mud of ward- 
rooms? Shall we permit them to fold 
their shining wings over the ballot-box? 
No, no, my brothers, let us wreathe them 
with roses, let us enshrine them in bowers 
of lilies, let it ever be our aim to shelter, 
to protect —— 

[A voice is heard outside. “Sam, Sam, 
Samwill/’’ The door opens. Enter Mrs. 
Popkins and Mary Ann.] 

President—Madam, what can I do for 
you? 

Mrs. Popkins—Wal, you can dismiss my 
son from this meetin’, and let him caper 
home jest as quick as he can, and draw 
the water for my washin’ to-morrow. I 
aint a-goin’ to slave myself to death to 
hev him git an eddication, if he’s goin’ to 
stay up here half the night, a-tryin’ to ar- 
gue somethin’ aginst women, when they’ve 
been the makin’ of him—what there is of 
him, and gech as it is. 

Mrs. Candor—Miss President, I should 
like to suggest that we invite Mrs. Popkins 
to remain with us. She seems to be a 
woman of experience, and perhaps, from 
her knowledge of life, may be able to give 
us some light on the subject of our debate. 

President—Certainly; we should be glad 
to welcome Mrs. Popkins to our circle. 

Mrs. Popkins—Wal, I’m stre I’m 
obleeged for your politeness. I don’t 
mind if I do take a cheer and rest a spell. 
Come and set down, Mary Ann. 

Mrs. Candor—Miss President. 

Mr. Profitt—Miss President. 

Mr, Slow—Miss President, my old 
woman—— 

President—(rapping) Order, gentlemen, 
order! Mrs. Candor has the floor. 

Mrs. Candor—I should like to ask Mrs. 
Popkins one or two questions, if there is 
no objection. 

President—Certainly not. 

Mr. Taxem—But there is objections. I 
move we put it to vote, 

Mr. Profitt—Second the motion. 

Mr. Slow—Miss President, my old 
woman, she—— 

President—Order! there is a question 
before the house. If it be the mind of the 
society that Mrs. Candor ask Mrs. Popkins 
for such information as she desires, please 
manifest it by raising your hands, 





(All raise their hauds except Taxem, 


Protitt and Popkins. } 

President—Contrary wiuded. , 

[Taxem and Profict raise their hands. 
Slow keeps his hand up. Popkins raises 
his hand; his mother threatens him with 
her umbrella, and he puts it down.) 

President—It is a vote. Mrs. Candor, 
you may proceed, 

Mrs. Candor—Mrs. Popkins, are you a 
believer in woman suffrage? 

Mrs. Popkins—Wimmen's  sufterin’s? 
Wal, I'd ort to be. I've suffered enough, 
and so has Mary Ann. 

Mrs. Candor—Please tell us about it, 
Mrs. Popkins. 

Mrs. Popkins—Wal, in the first place, 
my mother up and died, when I was about 
seven years old. She owned a nice farm, 
but my father was a tenement by churchy, 
or whatever you call it. He never cur- 
chied to me, that I know of, bat I s’pose 
he did to Widder Brown, for he married 
her the next year, and she made things 
as hot for me as ever I see ’em, and that’s 
sayin’ a good deal. She kep’ me workin’, 
day in and day out, for her and her four 
lazy gals by her fust husband. When I 
was twenty-one I got married, as much to 
git out of her clutches as anythin’ else. 
I asked father then, humble and respect- 
ful, to let me and James have a little spot 
of land for a house lot, but he wouldn't. 
Twelve years after, when he died, and 1 
got the farm, it didn’t do me much good, 
for Jim had took to drinkin’, principally 
through discouragement at our bein’ so 
awful poor, when other folks was livin’ 
on my property; and the land was kinder 
worn-out, through bein’ tried too fur, I 
guess, without much support. Before 
Jim died, I had to put a couple of mort- 
gages on the farm to keep us along. 
Now, Mary Ann and I have ben tryin’ to 
hev Sam git an eddication, and when I 
heard Mis’ Smith say to-vight that he 
was up here, talkin’ aginst women, I 
thought I’d come up and hev my say 
about it; and if he don’t git home so as to 
draw the water to-night, he'll hev to be 
up by cock-crow to-morrer mornin’, for I 
won’t do the rough work, while he’s a 
minor. 

Mr. Rustem—Ain't you mistaken, Miss 
Popkins? I never heard he worked in any 
mine. 

Mrs. Candor—Mrs. Popkins means that 
he is not of age. 

Mr. Rustem—Heow do you make that 
eout? Can you prove it by Walker's Dic- 
tionary? 

Mrs. Candor—I can by Worcester's. 
(Shows him the word in the dictionary, 
which should be on the desk.) 

Mr. Rustem—Wal, wimmen do beat all 
for spellin’. I guess they do know some- 
thin’, after all. 

President—The question is now open for 
general discussion; or, if there is nothing 
further to be said, we will put it to vote. 

Miss Finé—Miss President—— 

Mr. Slow—Miss President, 
woman—— 

President—Order, Mr. Slow! Miss Finé. 

Miss Finé—Miss President, I am not ac- 
customed to addressing public meetings, 
especially when gentlemen are present, 
but representing, as I do, the Boston re- 
monstrants, I feel 1 must say a few words. 
(Sighs deeply, uses smelling bottle and 
fan, and sinks into her seat, as if exhaust- 
ed.) 

Mrs. Homespun—Miss President. 

President—Mrs. Homespun. 

Mrs. Homespun—I didn’t come here to 
make a speech; I’ve always had enough 
to do to take care of my husband and 
children; but I read the papers occasion- 
ally, and I’ve heard of these remonstrants. 
I'd like to ask Miss Finé a few questions. 

President—Y ou can do so. 

Mrs. Homespun—Miss Finé, did you 
ever have to earn your own living? 

Miss Finé—( indignantly) Of course not. 

Mrs. Homespun—And I suppose you’ve 
always had plenty of money? 

Miss Finé—The fortune of my father 
rendered his daughters independent. 

Mrs. Homespun—Excuse me, but I think 
you are twenty-one; you have, of course, 
the management of that property? 

Miss Finé—Certainly. No Finé has ever 
given the céntrol of her affairs to any 
man, not even to a husband. 

Mrs. Homespun—Then, with all polite- 
ness, I’d like to learn what you can know 
of the sufferings of women who have to 
earn their own living and let their hus- 
bands take their earnings and spend them 
for drink or whatever they please. How 
can you blame them, if they’d like to put 
their fingers in the pie and change the 
laws a little? Howcan they do it, I’d like 
to know, if they can’t vote? 

Miss Finé—I’m not accustomed to argu- 
ing with the lower classes. 

Mary Ann—(Rising suddenly) I’d like 
to know who you call the lower classes? 
Have we got to be called low because 
we have to work? If that’s so, [.ain’t 
a-goin’ to work my fingers to the bone.any 
more to support a wan. Sam may work 
for himself. 


my old 








Mr, Slow—Miss President, my old 
oman—— 


w : 

President—Mr. Slow. — 

Mr. Slow—I've ben tryin’ to say all the 
evenin’ that my old woman, Mis’ Slow 
sald if wimmin got their rights, she mean: 
to have the egg and butter money. ‘That 
kinder galled me; but arter what I’ve 
heerd, I’m goin’ to let her hev it, and 11) 
vote for your woman’s rights, when you're 
ready for the question. 

Mr. Homespun—And 80 will I, Miss 
President. Why, my wife can cross-ques- 
tion equal to a lawyer. I mean td buy 
her some books and a sewing-machine, 
and we'll see if she won't beat the city 
folks. 

Mr. Candor—I perfectly agree with 
these gentlemen. I have intimately known 
one woman suffragist for twenty years, 
and I am satisfied that women should 
vote. ‘Theodore Parker said, years ago, 
“There is no old woman who keeps house 
80 badly as the United States.” If women 
can in the least benefit our politics by 
their wisdom, I shall be very glad to have 
them. 

President—As the hour is late, we must 
put the question to vote. The subject for 
discussion is, ‘‘Resolved, that the right of 
suffrage ought to be extended to women.” 
All in favor will please to manifest it by 
rising. 

[All rise but Taxem, Profitt and Miss 
Finé. Popkins hesitates, but his mother 
threatens him with her umbrella and he 
finally rises. } 

President—Contrary minded. 

(Taxem, Profitt and Miss Finé rise.} 

President—It is a vote. The meeting is 
adjourned. ¢ 


~e 


THE SWALLER’S NARRER SQUBAK. 


Wall, if I aint beat out’n all my idees 
about wimmin, then my name aint what it 
once wuz! I hadn’t very much notion of 
they’re bein’ good fer much outside’n the 
house, and the care er young ones, an’ fus- 
sin’ about their cloes, an’ fitterin’ with 
their dekoratin’ an’ festoonin’ theirselves. 
I'd seed so many on ’em git scart an’ go 
off inter faintin’ spells, jest makin’ things 
wuss by their actin’ so, that I’d cum to 
kinder hate to take wimmen folks aboard 
the Swaller for enny down harbor trips 
that ment more’n a two hours’ sail. 

Last week, one er my reglar customers, 
one er yer likely, kindly sort er rich men, 
without enny kinks or twists about him, 
an’ many’s the time he’s set right down 
alongside 0’ me an’ et a good plate er 
beans, or helped me git away with a bit er 
salt junk, when him an’ me’s been off fish- 
in’; he sent me word last week he wanted 
me an’ the Swaller to take a party dowr to 
Coney Island and the Narrers, ‘‘mostly 
ladies,” sez he, ‘‘which, I know, won’t be 
pleasin’ to you, but they’re the sensible 
sort an’ won't give you no trouble.” ‘All 
right,” thinks I, ‘‘but I’ll keep an eye out 
for squalls.” 

So the day cum, and with it the sailin’ 
party, six on ’em an’ only one feller. [ 
see I was in fer it. Mr. Ma’ston’s wife I 
knew sum, an’ hadn’t never had no cause 
to complain of, but I hadn’t never seed the 
other women an’ the feller before, an’ I 
warn’t no ways certain; two of ’em didn’t 
look ez if they could be hysteriky without 
tryin’ hard. ‘The feller looked kinder 
slim an’-sickly, an’ there was two gals, 
one of ’em the feller’s sister, slim like 
him, an’ the other little an’ pooty’s a rose- 
bud, but quiet like, Wall, Sam, my help- 
er, wuz to be on hand prompt, but 
when the folks cum on board I hadn’t 
seed hide nor hair uv him, an’ | was put 
out considerable, for I hate to hey things 
hang. I waited fer that feller putty nigh 
an hour, an’ then [ up an’ wouldn’t wait 
no longer, though it warn’t jest what I 
had a likin’ for, goin’ withouta hand. I 
hadn't no idee er lookin’ to the young fel- 
ler fer much help, fer Mis’ Ma’ston sed he 
wuz a cousin o’ hern fromthe West, an’ I 
conkluded he hadn’t never seed salt water 
before an’ warn’t ter be counted on. But 
when I was gittin’ up sail, he cum along 
an’ sez ter me, ‘tI guess I kin do what you 
tell me to, cap’n,” sez he; ** taint my first 
cruise, an’ I know the ropes. putty well.” 
I liked the way he sed it, an’ the look to 
his eye, an’ so I jest put him to doin’ 
somethin’ or uther off an’ on, an’ I see he 
done fust rate. The gal, his sister, wuz 
the biggest talker I ever see, but she didn’t 
bother me with no questions, so I hadn't 
no fault to find, speshully’s she kep’ ‘em 
all laffin’ an’ good-tempered. She was 
takin’ off somebody or somethin’ all the 
time, or gettin’ off speeches that set ’em 
all to screechin’, but she never let off 4 
smile. She an’ the. pooty gal seemed 
awful fond er one another, but they didn’t 
show it by pawin’ an’ sprawlin’, ez girls 
will, but jest the way they looked at one 
another, an’ fetched an’ carried, ez folks 
will when they think a sight uv somebody. 

Wall, we hadn’t more’p left: Coney ter 
cum back, when the sky begun ter look 
darkish an’ threatenin’. Soon the wind 
shifted an’ begun ter blow pooty: brisk 
dead ahead. I warut in the best place iv 
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picked up one or two 
sea water, an’ the two wimmin thet [set 
down from the fust ez the hysteriky kind 
began to git sick, an’ one uv ‘em fetched a 
groan, an’ sed she hadn't no business to 
cum. The other one sed she guessed she'd 
go below, an’ the young feller helped her 
down, an’ then cum another swash er 
water, an’ the sick one slid dowm them 
stairslively. Mis’ Ma’ston seemed kinder 
glad they had went; she warnt one er the 
groanin’ kind, an’ tho’ she wuz gittin’ 
scart she didn’t say nothin’, but jest 
grabbed her waterproof clost to her an’ 
kep’ her eye on the bowsprit. The gals 
wuz quiet, an’ the little one wuz gettin’ 
kinder pale. Bimeby I see there warnt 
no use puttin’ off shortenin’ sail, fer the 
sky wuz ez black ez ink, an’ smutty clouds 
a-streakin’ of it, an’ the wind wuz a-howl- 
in’ like a good "an. I give the wordto the 
young feller, an’ he went for’ard an’ begun 
ter haul down the tops]; it warnt no easy 
job, fer most every wave give him a wet- 
tin’ an’ the wind cum near gettin’ the best 
of him an’ the sail, but he stuck it out like 
a good feller. We was still carryin’ too 
much, an’ I yelled to him to take in the 
jib. An’ at it he went, "bout the spryest 
hand I ever had. The jib cum down kitin’ 
till "bout half way. an’ there she stuck. 
‘Pull on the down-haul,” I hollered, 
but he had holt of it, an’ wuz takin’ in the 
slack, but when she cum up taut she 
wouldn't work. 1 see him give a good 
pull, an’ then cum nigh goin’ overboard, 
fer that tarnation rope hed parted. ‘There 
warnt nothin’ fer it now but crawl out ’n’ 
haul her down by hand; he'd started afore 
I give the order. Up jumps the feller’s 
sister, an’ sez she: “He can’t do thet 
alone, Captain; I’ll go an’ help him,” jest 
ez cool’s a coocumber. ‘‘Cum back, you 
keerless gal, you’ll be overboard,” I hol- 
lered at her, jest about ez mad es they 
make ’em, for I tho’t every minit she’d be 
washed off. ‘Gertrude, for mercy’s sake 
cum back an’ set down,” screeched Mis’ 
Ma’ston, scared blue. ‘The little gal didn't 
say nothin’, but sech a look onto her face 
you never see. But the feller’s sister jest 
turned an’ sung out: “I know perfectly 
well what I’m about an’ can take care uv 
myself,” an’ I begun to think she could, 
too, by the looks on her, an’ then she 
jumped fer the boat-hook, an’ stood by to 
ketch holt of the young feller ef he lost 
his holt or anything. He’d got the jib 
down, an’ wuz a-tryin’ to furl it, but the 
wind kep’ a-bellyin’ of it out an’ a twitchin’ 
of itaway from him. All to wunst I see 
a awful wall er water a-comin’ right onto 
us, an’ I yelled to them two to hang on 
fer their lives. Wall, sir, when she struck 
us thet bowsprit snapped jest like a pipe- 
stem, an’ before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson the hull thing an‘ the feller wuz 
washed clean off. Quick ez lightnin’ thet 
gal made a grab fer the young feller with 
the boat-hook, but missed. My big cars 
wuz a-layin’ along the deck, an’ when 
she found she’d missed him with the hook, 
she jest grabbed one o’ them oars an’ 
pitched it over, yellin’ to the feller ter 
“hang onter that till she could git to him.” 
Then she cum tearin’ aft, an’ made fer the 
tender thet wuz a-jumpin’ an’ twitchin’ 
astern, like a young colt. Try to stop 
her? Wall, no; I cale’lated ef I left thet 
wheel we’d all go to the bottom, an’ there 
warnt no one else to git thet young feller 
if she didn’t; moreover, I more’n half 
tho’t she hed the pluck ter put her through, 
80 I didn’t say nothin’, an’ kep’ Mis’ Ma’- 
ston fram holdin’ of her, ez she tried to. 
Wall, she hauled thet bo’t up alongside 
an’ jumped in, an’ grabbed them oars in a 
way ter make an old salt set an’ admire. 
The young feller hed co’t holt of the oar 
she’d throwed him, bat ther’ warnt no 
seein’ of him ‘cept now an’ agin when we 
cum up on a big wave. I never see enny 
prettier handlin’ of a bo’t in rough weath- 
er then I see then. [ cum about-ez soon 
ez I cood, an’ she’d got him, an was a- 
haulin’ of him in over the starn, so’s not 
ter capsize. He wuz pooty well tuckered, 
an’ Couldn’t more’n half help hisself. It 
Wwarnt no easy job ter git back ter the 
» but when they did come up 
alongside, them two wet critters crawled 
in over the side, dn’ the gal made thet bo’t 
fast jest ez ship-shape a’most ez I cood. 
But there warnt no time fer cryin’, or 
talkin’, or rejoicin’, fer things waz gettin’ 
wuss every minit. 

“Ken you two take a reef in thet main- 
#1” sez I. “Yes, sir,” sez the gal, quick 
40’ respectful, before the fellow cood say 
eonything, an’ she jumped fer the ropes 
With the young feller, an’ lowered till I 
Sung out to belay, an’ then they went fer 
them reeffn’ lines lively. But they hadn’t 
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reefed her up double. Then there warnt 
oré to be done. So my crew 
n’ the young feller put on my 
er to keep warm, fer there warnt 
on him; an’ the gal set down 
the little gal, who mever sed a 
jest put her, head dowa in the 
lap an’ shook like a leaf. She 
in’, I guess, an’ the other one 
took her in her arms an’ laid her bead on- 
ter her’n, an’ said, low an’ soft-like: ‘I 
aint hurt a mite, Myrtie, an’ we aint goin’ 
to drown. See, dear, how grand it is! 
Those waves can’t make no mistake, for 
there's a Power higher’n we are a-control- 
lin’ of "em all.” An’ she jest looked ez 
cool ez ef there warnt nothin’ seary in a 
hurricane thet was a-sendin’ of a consider- 
able many to their reckonin’ right then an’ 
there. We stuck it out, but I haint no de- 
sire ter go through it agin. It must er 
ben nine o’clock at night when I got the 
Swatler up ter the city. Mr. Ma’ston wuz 
on the worf nigh crazy, an’ little more’n 
he’d er had a hull fleet out huntin’ fer us. 
Wall, the two in the cabin wuz pooty limp 
when they cum out. I haint given to 
speechin’ or senterment, but before thet 
gal left I sez to her: *‘Miss,ef you don’t 
mind, I'd like to shake hands with ye, an’ 
tell ye I never see enny better sailor then 
you be. I never tho’t wimmen counted fer 
much where there wuz pluck wanted, but 
you’ve got it, an’ I'd be dreadful glad to 
do ye a service enny time.” She looked 
pleased, an’ shook hands hearty, an’ then 
sez she: ‘Well, Cap’n, you can do me a 
service by havin’a higher opinion er my 
sex, an’ whenever it’s in your power to 
help or encourage one of ’em, or make 
one’s lot easier, or clear away some of the 
stubble from a woman's path, doit.” ‘I 
will,” sez I. An’ with that, Mr. Ma’ston 
called to’em ter cum, the kerridges was 
waltin’. An’I went back ter look after 
the Swaller.—M. L. A., in Portland Tran- 
script. * 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MACARONI. 


BY FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


“I think macaroni is the bestest stuff 
that ever was!” exclaimed Bessie, while 
eating her dinner. 

“Yes, Bessie, ’tis good. Wonder where 
it grows?” said her sister Grace. 

‘*Humph! It don’t grow, it’s just made!” 
exclaimed Bessie, who, by virtue of a sen- 
iority of three years, felt a great su- 
periority of knowledge. 

‘Well, I'll bet a cooky you can’t tell 
who makes it, or anything about it,” said 
six-year-old Gracie, who already resented 
her sister’s lordly ways. ‘*But here comes 
nurse, she'll teil us all about it.” 

‘““Who makes macaroni?” asked they in 
chorus. 

‘Well, children, you’ve got me now; 
I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“Well, it don’t grow, does it?” asked 
Gracie. 

“No, children, it’s not a fruit, or a veg- 
etable. Bessie, you may go up and ask 
mamma to send Miss Stacy, she’s a ver- 
itable encyclopedia of learning, and with- 
out doubt she can tell us much about it.” 

Miss Stacy, who was spending a short 
vacation from her school work with her 
friends, was nothing loath to visit the chil- 
dren in the nursery. 

And so you wish to know something 
about macaroni?” said she. ‘Well, chil- 
dren, I can tell in a few minutes all that I 
know about this delectable compound. 
Once upon a time—that’s the way to begin 
a good story, you know——there was a 
Palermitan noble of great wealth, and, as 
is often the case where money is plenty, 
this man became much attached to his 
stomach. Like the pigs, he lived but to 
eat and gratify his appetite.” 

“Did they call him pig?” asked Bessie. 

“No, dear, they always call such a man 
a gourmand.” 

‘*Pig is better,” said Gracie, who had a 
horror of long words. 

‘*Well, such men become so much like 
that animal that it is not an inappropriate 
title. Of course this man employed the 
best cooks in the realm, and one cook in 
his service was a man of genius; that is, 
he had an inventive turn of mind. In- 
stead of inventing machinery, poetry, or 
books, however, he turned his gift to the 
inventing of dinners. He was always 
concocting new, unheard-of dishes.” 

“T should think he would waste a good 
deal,” said nurse, who had visions of 
lamentable culinary failures, when she 
tried to be a cook. 

‘*What did he care, since the material 
for experimenting was furnished in lavish 
abundance? Well, one day this artist— 
for artist he was, in his line—devised out 
of fine wheat flour the farinaceous tubes 
which all so much enjoy. But this origi- 
‘nal dish, with its succulent accessions oj 














rich sauce, we know nothing ob.- It is 





called in Southern Italy ‘macaroni al sugo.’ 
Sicily, however, was the place of this dis- 
covery.” ‘ 

‘*What gives it such a queer name?’ 
asked Bessie. 

“We're coming to that presently. This 
cook placed the compound in a huge china 
bowl, and put it before his master, stand- 
ing aside in deferential attitude to watch 
the effect of his pew experiment. Of course 
he had tasted the delicate morsel, and 
knew it to be quite eatable. ‘The first 
mouthful taken by the gourmand elicited 
the expression ‘Cari!’ which means in 
English, ‘exvellent.’ After swallowing 
the second morsel, the epicure exclaimed : 


‘Ma Cari! or ‘very excellent indeed.’ 


Presently the fine flavor of the toothsome 
dish grew upon him, his enthusiasm rose 
to great height, and he cried out in a 
voice tremulous with emotion: ‘Ma, Ca- 
ron‘i!’ meaning ‘supremely, sublimely, su- 
periatively excellent!’ ‘Thus you see his 
verbal tribute to his cook’s discovery, be- 
stowed then and there a name on this 
preparation which it has ever retained.” 

‘““What a pity the cook did not give it 
his own name,” said Bessie. 

**Ah, child, he wasn’t working for glory 
or renown, and his discovery blesses the 
world just as much as though he had 
achieved fame by it. But it is two o’clock, 
and I’m going to drive with your mamma.” 








Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleaused and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful J thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Murs. C. L 
THompson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

** Hood’s Sarsa la tones up my syste 
purifies my blood, sharpens may appet , ani 
seems to e me over.” J. P. OMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM me Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR. 


Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, ° Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 





How and Where to Successfully 
SHOP BY MAIL. 


» &- can shop by mail as easily and successfully 
as in person if you only know how and where. 





The ‘twhere” depends upon you. It should be 
just where you can shop to best advantage. We 
oy in a claim for Buffalo. It’s a wonderful city. 

t grows Presidents. It gives $100,000 to chain 
Niagara. It is cobwebbed with railroads, the ship- 
ping and receiving point of the States and Canada, 
the key to the great Babylon that lies beyond. 
There’s no reasonable reason why it shouldn't put 
in a claim for your trade if it can serve you as well 
as the other cities. 

Right here in Buffalo—where you’d least expect it 
—is one of the most complete and the most economi- 
cal mail-order systems in the country. There’s noth- 
ing limited about it either. It reaches every State. 

is “‘how”’ to make it serviceable to you. You 
send 10 cents for a men number of THE FAsH- 
ION MAGAZINE (it gives nothing away, there’d be 
noend toit). That Magazine is its means of conver- 
sation with you. First get that, then write a letter 
for samples and ° 

Those prices will do the business with you. You 
have it re. You can afford them wherever you 
are, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

THE FASHION MAGAZINE is an illustrated month- 
ly of from 40 to 60 large pages. 

Its price by the year is $1.00. It costs more’n that 
to print, but we’ve certain advantages in making it, 
and advertisers partly pay for it. 


BARNES, HENGERER & CO., 
256-268 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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In the homes where PYLE’S PEARLINE is used 
the wash tub is no longer the fountain of drudgery, back- 
aches, pains, sickness, bad temper and upset households. 
The rubbing and straining process of freeing the dirt 
wrecks the woman and the clothes, and, at the end of the 


wash day, life seems hardly worth living, 


Not so where 


PEARLINE does the work—that’s just it, PEARLINE 
does the work for you—does it better and quicker, and 
without rubbing; hence, without the wear and tear to 


yourself or your clothes. 
Warranted harmless. 
Beware of imitations. 


Millions use it. 


Sold everywhere, 
James Pye, New York. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-titting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatnese of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elabo.ate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. OC: FOoOSC., 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless 0il Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

8. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. 1t uses very little oll; four cents per day will buy 
oil for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit ie cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 
. stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and seethem. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


- We will send, post- 
Woe Me OM age paid, the first vol- 
— ume of Magazine, 


DRESS, 
Twelve Numbers, to 


any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, ree 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 
The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 








23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. | 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, ——— Cream, 5 cents; 
Rich —** Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and at BS of delicate 
og and serving. All the luxu and 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in_ the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 


page monthly. 50 centsa ows Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OPIUM a hine meee in 10 
g. o 
DRJ.STEPHENG Lobasoe Oh, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. esda 
and Saturday excepted. hes cy ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
Opens 9th M eh 138 STHRORE, 5* 
on th, rty mi 
Broad, ‘St. Station, Philadelphia. Cieer the Ang of 
8. Fall co © course f. 2 
Classical, Scientific om Literary. yoy = Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, * grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. or 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
—— * TK aT address the 
» Prof. a 
Throop S8t., Chicago, Ill. ug Nala 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ality. Also a tho - 
cated electrician. E ectricity, judiciously 5* 
one of the best remedial agencies fo: nic 
successfully for man rs. Ladies’ A 
pertees and Elastic Bauds made to order 


om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays, . ening 
deserved for ou Drastice. 7 — oe “ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct, 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in 8 ring 
rms. For further Ae BF rs she ad 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
WN, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Admits students of both sexes. The instru 
consists of a three years’ ed course of, 22 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........--sees00e $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.........+..++ eecevccess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....+.s.csssseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
— — 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 





1887. Three years’ graded course. Quiz 

Laboratory Work, and full Clinteal Instenerloe” Ste. 

dents are aiso admitted to Clinice in almost all ths 
and | es of New York. For ap 


nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 
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STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


on Fround of disease in the animal, and filth im 
his f — — 
stain Sty Aled fac he > 
rey sonatas ——— Ohad 
For and by 

W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 





Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 
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A PERFECT KINGDOM. 
BY IONE L. JONES. 
A man can build a mansion 
And furnish it throughout, 
A can build a palace 
lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple 
With high and spacious dome, 
But ne man in the world can build 
That precious thing called—Home. 
No, tis our happy faculty, 
O women, far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside ; 
Where brothers, sous, and husbands tired, 
With willing footsteps come; 
A place of rest where love abounds— 
A perfect kingdom—Home. 
—Good Housekeeping, 


— — — — 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, — 
JULY 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 


We are indebted to Mr. Walter Bright 
McLaren, son of Mrs. Priscilla McLaren, 
of Edinburgh, for the important action he 
has taken In two cases lately on behalf of 
women. 

Early in the year Mr. McLaren intro- 
duced a bill to extend the franchise to 
women, which, in terse and legal terms, 
confers that right, and is not hampered 
with the objectionable clause disclaiming 
the rights of married women, ‘under 
coverture,” as the phrase goes, which is 
attached to the bill that has been so long 
before the house and is under the care of 
Baron Dimsdale. 

The act introduced by Mr. McLaren is 
styled the ‘‘Representation of the People 
(extension to women) Act 1888.” It sim- 
ply says that, ‘‘For all purposes connected 
with and having reference to the right to 
vote at parliamentary elections, words in 
the representation of the people’s acts, 
imparting the masculine gender, shall in- 
clude women.” 

This, you see, is a claim for equal rights, 
and for the removal of what John Stuart 
Mill called the “personal injustice” of 
withholding from any one the ordinary 
privilege of having his voice reckoned 
in the disposal of affairs in which he or 
she has the same interest as other people. 

Mr. W. McLaren was down for the seo 
ond reading on the 4th inst., but was 
crowded out by other business. 

Amongst the wrongs, not of caste or of 
native custom, which the Pundita Ramabai 
has so well set forth, the women of India 
suffer cruel wrongs inflicted by the un- 
speakuble atrocities of the C. D. Acts. 'The 
Ladies’ National Association, which was 
so largely instrumental in obtaining the 
repeal of those immoral acts last year in 
their application to this country, has 
been actively at work this season on be- 
half of our Indian sisters. On the 5th 
ult., Mr. Walter McLaren introduced into 
Parliament this resolution : 

‘“*That in the opinion of this House any 
mere suspension of weasures for the com- 
Faloory examination of women, and for 

icensing and regulating vice in India is in- 
sufficient, and the legislation which en- 
joins, authorizes,-or permits such meas- 
ures ought to be repealed.” 

Sir Robert Fowler seconded the motion, 
and the Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld and 
others supported it. After a debate of 

#everal hours it was carried without a 
division. ‘So ended,” adds a contempora- 
ry, ‘‘what we hope may be regarded as 
the last struggle in these islands against 
one of the most abominable forms of gov- 
ernment interference which this genera- 
tion has seen.” 

We have terrible accounts lately of 
slave-hunting and slave-trading in the in- 
terior of Africa. It is well known that 
Gen. Gordon had formed chivalric designs 
to check the African slave trade at its 
source, by intercepting the caravans on 
their way to the coast. The tragedy at 
Khartoum put an end to all these plans, 
and the efforts of the English Government 
have since been limited to the old method 
of capturing slavers on the West coast and 
occasionally arresting furtive traffic on the 
Red Sea, as well as remonstrating with the 
Turkish government. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the Porte have both declared 
themselves opposed to the ‘abhorrent 
traffic in slaves.” They do “not officially 
recognize the state of slavery, and regard 
every subject of the sultan as legally free.” 
In psactical proof of this statement, an 
official paper was issued by the Turkish 
ruler of Salonica : 

‘The negress Hairié, daughter of Abdul- 
lah, who was in the house of Mustapha 
Effendi, of Salonica, presented herself be- 
fore the authorities in order to declare that 
for several years she has been in a 


state of slavery, she has requested and 
claimed to be set free. Con that 
it is contrary to justice and humanity that 
the said Hairié should for a long time have 


been in a state of slavery, the Govern- 
ment give the said Hairié her liberty, in 
order that, like every other free person, 
she may go freely she will without 
any one preventing her,” 

Domestic slavery still exists in Turkey, 
and under cover of this, and perhaps with 
official connivance, in some places the 


on the Eastern coast of Africa. In the 
Red Sea it is being gradually suppressed, 
for the Italian Colouy at Massowah cor- 
dially co-operates with our Government. 
And now the French Republic has joined 
the anti-slavery forces, and forgetting 
their jealousy of English naval officers 
boarding the slave vessels that bore the 
tricolor, the French frigates have more 
than once captured slavers on the coast of 
Madagascar. Let us rejoice also that a 
new Peter the Hermit has proclaimed a 
crusade against the cruel traffic, which 
still desolates the interior of the dark con- 
tinent, where fertile plains with great in- 
land lakes and rivers and a gorgeous vege- 


main of civilization. 


Cardinal Lavigerie, the archbishop of 
Algiers and Carthage, who might well be 
described as the St. Augustine of the Nine- 
teenth Century, is now preaching a new, 
but pacific, crusade against ‘Slavery in 
Africa.” His eminence, who is in Paris, 
delivered a stirring address at the Church 
of St. Sulpice yesterday, in which he gave 
some startling details of the magnitude of 
this shocking scourge on the **Dark Con- 
tinent.”” The evidence of the missionaries 
sent from Algiers to the coasts and the in- 
terior showed that upwards of 400,000 
slaves were annually sold on the sea- 
shores. When the massacres caused by 
resistance, the deaths promoted by barbar- 
ous treatment, and ruin created by the 
incursions of the slave-dealers, were also 
taken into account, it might safely becalcu- 
lated that those horrible practices made at 
least two millions of victims every year. 
The entire continent, with few exceptions, 
might be described as a prey to the slave- 
dealers, and every day bands of about 1,500 
negroes were led away from the centre of 
Africa to the coasts. The cardinal, after 
remarking that England, France and Italy 
had done much for the abolition of slavery, 
said that a fresh crusade must be under- 
taken, of which he would be the apostle. 
“To-day in France, to-morrow in Belgium, 
I shall address myself to millions of Chris- 
tians. I shall appeal to public opinion. 
The great African Continent must not be- 
come a desert. It must be saved.” Dur- 
ing his eloquent discourse, which has 
already produced a remarkable impres- 
sion, Cardinal Lavigerie related some 
poy meer painful stories of the diaboli- 
cal brutality displayed by the slave-deal- 
ers. He is determined to stir public opin- 
ion to a sense of its duties, and he is cer- 
tainly supplying information of which the 
bulk of his hearers had absolutely no idea. 
It must be remembered that there is in 
the interior of Africa a kind of slavery 
which does not extend beyond the coast. 
The ivory merchants, who kill whole 
herds of elephants for the sake of the 
tusks, require armies of negroes to carry 
the spoils to their depots. For this purpose 
they employ Arab slave dealers to attack 
villages and capture men. Thus the ele- 
phant is not only hunted to death, but 
after death causes the misery of man. It 
is said that this mercenary form of sport— 
if sport it can be called—has of late been 
so recklessly pursued that the total extinc- 
tion of the African elephant is within a 
measurable distance. This would be mat- 
ter for great regret from the point of view 
of all naturalists, but there are men who 
rejoice at the prospect as diminishing one 
of the main causes of the internal slavery 
of Africa. Yet, when we consider the 
roadless deserts and trackless wastes of 
the dark continent, it seems a pity that 
the animal which in Asia is the best beast 
of burden in the world should not be 
equally utilized in Africa. It has been 
‘said that the African species is less docile, 
but there have been many instances of 
successful training; Hannibal led them 
into Italy, and some were seen in the tri- 
umphal processions of Rome. To kill 
them all, just as political, scientific and 
missionary enterprise have joined hands to 
encircle and netrate the land, seems 
extremely deplorable. The African ele- 
phant would be indeed unfortunate in the 
opportunity of his death if, at the moment 
when he was most wanted, he were to 
disappear. Let us hope he may live to 
keep his tusks in his head, and to bear 
across Africa the pioneers of a new civili- 
zation, with their baggage, when, through 
the exertions of England, aided by Italy 
and France—the latter roused by the good 
cardinal—the “sum of all human vil- 
lainies” is wiped off the face of the earth. 
REBECCA MOORE. 
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LEARNED WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have repeatedly heard it asserted, ever 
since I can remember, that men did not 
like learned and clever. women, and would 
not marry them. 

Not long ago, I came across something 
to the same effect ina newspaper. Whilst 
I was reading, however, there happened to 
be lying on the table before me a beautiful 
engraving illustrating that passage in *‘Gil 
Blas” which refers to the Prince of Spain’s 
visit to Catalina, wherein, at the Prince’s 
request, she takes up the lute and plays 
some tender airs in such an affecting 
manner, that the Prince drops down at her 
feet in a transport of love and pleasure. 

Now here, I thought, is a striking in- 
stance where a celebrated writer (Alain 
René) and a distinguished artist have both 
assumed, or would lead us to assume, that 
Catalina did not inspire love on account of 
her personal attractions, which were re- 
markable, but simply because she was 
both learned and clever. I say “learned,” 
for was she not perfect mistress of one 
art? and “‘life is too short for any one of 
us to make acquaintance with .eyery 


tation have yet to be annexed to the do- |- 


for did she not know well how. to use. her 
hands? and Coleridge says ‘Cleverness 
is a sort of instrumentality for genius.” It 
is the brain of the hand. . 

Allowing, however, that the story of the 
pieture which I have been trying to de- 
soribe is only ideal; even then, how often 
we read, in the history of all ages, of 
women of the highest intellectual attain- 
ments, who have been almost idolatrously 
loved by men both eminent and distin, 
guished. I shall go back no farther than 
Sappho, the only woman in antiquity 
whose productions are allowed to stand 
on the same level with illustrious poets of 
the other sex. 

Alexus must surely have loved her, 
for what man not in love, even in the nine- 
teenth ceatury, would dream of calling a 
woman ‘‘violet-crowned, pure, sweetly 
smiling,” as Alewus called Sappho? 

We are told that Aspasia was a woman 
of such extraordinary talents that her 
home was the resort of all the great men 
in Athens. Even Socrates, in his Memor- 
abilia, acknqwledges her as his teacher in 
philosophy. Yet Pericles, who we know 
was one of the very ablest statesmen that 
ever lived, wept so bitterly and entreated 
so earnestly for her pardon, that even her 
judges were moved to compassion, and 
spared her life, when she would otherwise 
have been condemned. Cleopatra, the 
beautiful queen of Egypt, could converse 
fluently in seven languages; still how 
easily she brought Cesar to ber feet, and 
with what complete ‘ success she led 
Antony captive to Alexandria, as her 
slave. 

We have indulged sufficiently in remi- 
niscences of the far past; let us pass over 
the Medizval Age, and come down to 
more modern times. It has been written of 
Mary Wolstonecraft Shelley that she was 
the most tender, gentle and noble woman 
that ever trod this earth; with wondrous 
intellect, yet retiring, shy, and extremely 
quiet moreover; that she did not owe her 
fame to the extent of her literary labors, 
nor did her place among eminent women 
rest upon the circumstance that she was 
Shelley’s wife; it was in every sense due to 
the fact that she was his companion. I 
will repeat, in Nathaniel Hawthorne's own 
words, how much he loved his wife when 
he said that’ “he owed whatever he 
achieved to her.” John Stuart Mill, in 
his autobiography, says of his wife, a 
most highly cultured woman, and an 
author as well, ‘For seven and a half 
years, our life was one existence.” Mrs. 
Agassiz is still interested in higher educa- 
tion, and a lady writing me from Cam- 
bridge says, ‘I never meet her but I think 
of her as I saw her years ago with her 
husband, when they both looked so thor- 
oughly happy, contented, and loving, that 
an episode in their lives seemed impossible, 
and not to be thought of.” 

I might go over the names of scores of 
other women, refined by nature and edu- 
cation, who have not only been loved, but 
have found the highest happiness in mar- 
ried life, that earth can offer. However, 
in conclusion, I will only argue that no 
learned woman need go to her grave un- 
loved and unappreciated, if it may be said 
of her, as was justly said of the first wife 
of the poet James Russell Lowell, who was 
likewise a poet: ‘‘She was beautiful and 
learned, and yet so modest and simple 
that all who knew her were drawn to her 
by an irresistible attraction.” 

Katie May CHANDLER. 

St. John, N. B. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


A ox Doctor having a cottage for the sum 
mer at Cottage City, would take the charge of an 
invalid needing medical attendance. For further 
particulars inquire at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 











Wanted—A home for a boy of four. For adop- 
tion by some Unitarian family who have had 
children of their own. Address Lock Box 416, 
Whitman, Mass. 





ELIABLE AGENTS WANTED in every 
city, town and village in the United States, to 

sell a first-class article of merit. Goods established 
over thirty years and sold only a agents. 
| Protection to agents guaranteed. A The 
Family Pack Co., 75 India 8 corner 
Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. Mention paper, 





GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, ‘BOSTON. 
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FOR WOMEN, with a complete Course 
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COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS, 


ROYAL (Abeoicteiy Po). es 
GRANTS cAlum Powder) · a 


RUMFORD 'S, when tes). aa 
 BANPORD'S, yee teh... 


CHARM (om Powder) +... WöWAvo ovo ruon 
AMAZON (Aum Powder) +, aS 
CLEVELAND’S(sho-twt jos, V vvrug, 
PIONEER (Sa Francisco)... [i 
CZAR. 




















DR. PRICE'S...........-.+« Pat ok fee] 
SNOW FLAXE (Grot’s) ... IIIIä 
LEWLS’ 

PEARL (Andrews & Co)..... I 
BECKEMB ............0.2206 Sl 
GILLET’S........... —— aa 
ANDREWSAC0, — 

BULK (Powder sold loose).... HV 
RUMFORD’S, whennot fresh I 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Roya! Baking Powder 


“T have tested a ‘kage of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 

market, and —— * Slams and wholesome ingredients. It isa cream 

of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances, E. G. Loves, Ph.D.” 


“ It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is 42— pare. ae 
. A. Mort, . 


“T have examined a * of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious srh- 
siance. Henxxy Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


**) have analyzed a pac of Royal Powder. The materials of which 
.¢ is composed are pure and wholesome. 8. Dana Haves, State Assayer, Mass.’’ 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Note—The above DraGRaM illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound ccn of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 
fair-minded person of these facts. 


* While the di shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indieat- 
ing that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength. 
are to be avoided as dangerous. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infante, 


THIS WAIST isa ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
1 that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
NSE) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
\ MIL Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
My ’ the growing little ones has been given in chasing the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 














PRICES. 
iii Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........«ssss«0s $1.75 
j  @& * o * Bone Front only......+++ssseees 2.00 
HAN \ “« 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back ove 2.25 
\ “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........++..++++ 1.50 
4 ‘ * él, ©* bed 00 BROCE cc ccccccccccccccccccccccce 1.75 
<< “ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ..........:.. eccceccees 75 
* 631, Infante’ ad WO ceveece cocccocescccccseces 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on ee and if not sa ory, 
we will exchange or refund money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!T & Co., 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


WINDSOR SANDAL. LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


[me |) +4 WHITTEMORE’S 
{Gilt Edge 


- DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


torture ot LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


OUR WINDSOR SANDAL Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


Is recommended to the trade for the following reasons: 5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Ist. It is durable, It will be outgrown before it is | ‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
is 



















Our new design of Windsor Sandal meets wi 
tance wherever shown, and is ay 


ith uni- 





versal accep’ 
drive from the market all old styles of hard, 
and tless paby shoes so long the 

Infants and despair of mothers. 





outworn. Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL 
2d. Itis manufactured from the best a'r re ? a 
IMPORTED “WINDSOR teamed 
embroidered with the finest ““wash” silk. 


and i 

. = cleanly. washed as easi! 

piece of cotton cloths as easily asa FOR LADIES! 

4th. Fi, tp caaz. 60 Sere to mo hard oslo or esaven 

stitches to hurt the foot. — / 

Sth. It is cheap, coating Bo more than the instru- 
torture 


for infants’ wear. 
ia foun colors—pink, blue, 


and te. 
§@~ It your shoe dealer does not ha 

direct from the manufacturers. | hes WO cents par 
for $1.00, postpaid. 

B.—Be sure that they are stamped on the inside. 


LADIES SANDAL COMPANY, 
Sole 
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TO MOTHERS. The Woman Suffrage Decision. 
quae ang) ‘and fall by A full report of the case of Bloomer vs. Todd, # 
for a pair of faite’ 10 ee. ann pmol ee gt A By lb gg ea! ro 
ever sent | case, with all points in full, authorities, oral and 
without the of 50 cents. Postage | writien t, ete., from the stenographer’s 
LADIES SANDAL COMPANY, pany er — Maticd dostpald 00 
Grand Rapids, receipt of two dollars. Special terms on large orders 

Address OETY OF DESTINY PUB CO., 
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Summer has flashe 
My dre 
Its shining web of 
Withou 
Is folding down in’ 
Too bri 


Night unto night h 
While I 
Paved her white, s 
That sti 
To lisp its dreamy | 
Forever 


Day unto day usher 
With hs 
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Here have I sat wit 
And wai 
Followed its curvin, 
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Its clustering gems 
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And still along its a 
Stretche 
Till the grim fortres 
Looks tt 
But hears no sound 
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Then on and on the 
By cliff : 
By long, low neck, a 
The blue 
Till, like a soul with 
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And to and fro the c 
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While ni 
The broad blue sky ' 
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